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770 ‘‘When There Is Peace’.—A Solemn Rhyme. 


“WHEN THERE IS PEACE.” 
‘*When there is Peace, this land no more 
Wiil be the land we knew of yore.” 
Thus do the facile seers foretell 
The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e’en the wisest must ignore. 


When we have bled at every pore, 
Shall we still strive for gear and store? 
Will it be Heaven, will it be Hell, 
When there is Peace? 


This let us pray for—this implore— 
That, all base dreams thrust out at door, 
We may in nobler aims excel, 
And, like men waking from a spell, 
Grow stronger, worthier than before, 
When there is Peace! 
Austin Dobson. 
The Spectator. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE SOUTH. 


(A mountain village on the French Riviera, 
December, 1915.) 


Under the flag o’ France for which he 
died 

This child of hers we lay, 

In the small church upon the mountain- 
side 

Where once he used to pray 

With her who all alone is weeping here 

today. 


The blue, blue skies 

Keep watch above the village where he 
lies, 

But never more will gaze into his eyes; 

And in his ears there ne’er again will be 

The crooning song that sings eternally 

The blue, blue sea. 


* * * * * 


O Mother France, 

Thou of the steadfast glance 

And grave sweet mouth! 

Of all thy sons who gave their all for 
thee, 

Hath any given a greater gift than he 

Who for thy sake 

His birthright did forsake 

In this all-radiant country of the South? 


As one who goes out from the warmth 
and light. 
To breast the bitter night, 









He left the orange groves, the olive trees 

That turn to silver in the scented breaze; 

He left his darling there, 

A red carnation in her twilight hair; 

Left love and song and sunshine—and 
went forth 

To fight thy battle in the snow-swept 
North. 


Mother, tho’ thy brave eyes with tears 
be dim, 
Shed one more tear for him, 
And let the memory in thy heart abide 
Of him whom on this day 
Within his little mountain-church we lay 
Under thy flag, O France, for which he 
died. 
George Greenland. 
The Athenaeum. 










A SOLEMN RHYME. 


The Trees have budded once again; 
The April sun and April rain 

Will call the lilac forth and may, 
And the laburnum’s golden spray. 


The English orchards’ holy mirth 

Has heralded the glad rebirth; 

And in the autumn ruddy fruit 

Will tell how spring glowed at the root. 








I watch a bird build in the boughs 
With twigs and straws his tiny house, 
And know he has no other thought 

Than of the thrill the month has brought. 


We only have inherited 

The memory of all the dead 

And thus, my love, we pay for this 
Our human art and artifice. 


But since we know what end will be, 
And hear the beating of the sea 
Upon the beach beyond the gate 

Out of the garden of our fate, 


Let all our days and all our joys 

Have that deep tinge and equipoise 
Which presage of mortality 

Gives to brave hearts—to you and me. 


PF. S. Flint. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE GREAT WAR. 


In the latest two issues of this Review 
are papers of great but painful interest 
by two American citizens. In the 
‘earlier the American Administration is 
depicted in “The Role of the Squaw” 
—as just frightened by the physical 
frightfulness now obtaining. In the 
other, a paper of much literary merit, 
“The Spiritual Crisis in America,” 
the writer thinks that the United 
States is so gorged with wealth, so 
hybridized with non-assimilated im- 
migration, that any decent subjec- 
tivity or sense of duty and of humanity 
is clean overlaid. These two papers 
have been very widely reviewed during 
the past six weeks in the Press of these 
islands, and are assisting to crystallize 
a Public Opinion which is possibly un- 
fair and is certainly undesirable. I 
am not for a moment questioning the 
sincerity of the writers—a_ sincerity 
indeed transparent, but humiliated 
by the impotence of their President and 
Colonel Bryan with their vain repeti- 
tions to Berlin of a mere “‘Oh, I say, 
please stop!”—they believe, what we 
here are asked to believe, that it is in 
some mysterious way in the power of 
the Washington Cabinet to do some- 
thing dignified and effective, and to do 
this without the risk of colossal dis- 
aster to the Republic. It is at this 
point I venture to join issue with these 
and other critics of the Washington 
Administration. “Provident fear is 


the mother of safety”? Bacon declared, - 


and President Wilson is in a position 
to know what his enraged and humili- 
ated constituents do not yet know— 
namely, that America is herself in the 
very track of this cyclone. Dr. Wil- 
son is the chief executive of the wealth- 
iest community in the world, a com- 
munity that cannot possibly protect 
this wealth against a German invasion 
for many years to come. It will be 


surprising if, peace concluded and Ger- 
many terribly impoverished, with per- 
haps foreign receivers in possession, 
she does not, her fleet still in being, at 
once pick a quarrel with the United 
States. Where can she so readily 
recoup her great war losses as in those 
Safe Deposit vaults in New York? 
Nor were Germany unsuccessful in 
such a raid does she risk any reprisals 
on the part of the United States. It 
is not Germany that has many thou- 
sand miles of coast line, with in- 
numerable cities exposed to attack. 
It becomes very important then, and 
is historically very interesting, to ex- 
plore the field of American diplomacy 
for the past hundred years, because 
our student is likely to discover that 
this colossal War is really America’s 
own war, and is the legacy of a vicious 
and incomplete diplomatic instrument 
—the so-called “‘ Monroe Doctrine”’; that 
President Monroe was tutored into 
this appallingly important departure 
which bears his name by George Can- 
ning, the most brilliant, perhaps, but 
the least trusted of England’s Prime 
Ministers, and that straining at this 
Doctrine in order to keep her clear of 
European complications and ‘“entan- 
gling alliances” the United States has 
yet been involved by it in Weltpolitik 
to a degree which no other policy could 
have possibly entailed. The Monroe 
Doctrine was from the very first de- 
pendent on Britain’s sea-power for its 
maintenance. Today this is infinitely 
more the case than ever before. And 
it will have to be abrogated or, failing 
that, travel the whole road to an al- 
liance between our nations. Had such 
an alliance existed in 1914 there could 
have been no war. Let us then trace 
to its origin this famous “Doctrine,” 
by which our “cousins” set so much 
store; let us see how it has imposed a 
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veritable strait-waistcoat on Germany, 
shutting her out of her place in the sun, 
filling her peoples with rage and fury 
against England and those fleets which 
alone prevent Teutonic expansion into 
Cuba and South America. It is really 
this Monroe Doctiine which has filled 
Central Europe, conscious of disease, 
unconscious of the remedy, with a homi- 
cidal mania. 

We must first get clearly in view 
what were the cross-currents in political 
philosophy a hundred years ago which 
were tributary to the Monroe Doctrine. 
There had been the fanatical outburst 
of the New Liberalism in France—the 
determination to individual freedom. 
The universe was re-cradled; the new 
Bethlehem was in France; and even a 
new Calendar attested a new birth of 
things everywhere, and not in France 
only. After the terrible excesses of the 
French Revolution there followed Wat- 
erloo, and a great mental and moral 
setback. It was Seeley who wrote 
“A State rests ultimately upon a way 
of thinking.” It does, and did we 
know it probably the combined thought 
of all States at any one time, its con- 
cord or its discord, arranges peace or 
war. You can do “everything with 
bayonets except sit on them”; the 
“ultimate recessional of States is ‘‘in a 
way of thinking’—some mysterious, 
unaccountable tidal wave of thought 
taking a common direction. In the 
second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it seemed both to despotic mon- 
archs and to the man in the street that 
the “way of thinking’ France had 
inaugurated was too explosive, and 
that the sun had set on modern Liberal- 
ism. No doubt some similar reaction 
awaits us in the days at hand. Hence 
it happened that the great victors in 
the War—England, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia—had commenced opera- 
tions with an Alliance signed at Chau- 
mont on the Ist of March,1814. This 
was made permanent by the Alliance 
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signed in Vienna the follov ing year; 
and again after Waterloo there had 
come the Treaty of Paris, the sixth 
article of which provides for periodical 
meetings of the Allied Powers, a sort of 


‘peripatetic Parliament of Kings, the 


first meeting to be at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in October, 1818. At this 1818 meeting 
the evacuation of France by the Allied 
soldiery was arranged, and France her- 
self admitted to the Alliance. ‘‘Tom” 
Reed, the great Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, once objected to the 
Philippine policy because he said ‘‘ this 
Republic is invited to supply canned 
freedom to the heathen,” and similarly 
in 1818 the idea was promulgated that 
the general administration of Europe 
was in future to be provided by the 
fiat of five monarchs, and that where 
Parliaments chanced to exist such 
bodies could attend to parochial mat- 
ters. Of course the whole trend of the 
“Holy Alliance’’ was cosmopolitan and 
anti-national, and was entirely opposed 
to the spirit and tradition ofthe English 
people. Lord Liverpool said of the 
Emperor Alexander ‘‘the Russian must 
be made to feel that we have a Parlia- 
ment and a public to which we are 
responsible, and that we cannot permit 
ourselves to be drawn into a policy 
wholly incompatible with the spirit of 
our Government.’’* Canning said of 
it: 


The system of periodical meetings 
of the four Great Powers with a view 
to the general concerns of Europe . . . 
will necessarily involve us deeply in all 
the politics of the Continent, whereas 
our true policy has always been not to 
interfere except in great emergencies, 
and then with a commanding force. 
. . . The people of this country may 
be taught to look with jealousy for their 
liberties if our Court is engaged with 
great despotic monarchs, deliberating 
upon what degree of revolutionary 
spirit may endanger public safety and 


*Letters of Castlereagh, xii, 62. 
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therefore require the interference of the 
Alliance. 

Such was the position. The great 
mass of Europe had swung back again 
to autocracy and the ‘Divine Right of 
Kings,” and the first business of tho 
Alliance was destined to be with Spain. 
The Spanish-American Colonies, com- 
mencing with Mexico and Buenos 
Ayres, had thrown off the Spanish 
yoke. In 1820 Ferdinand the Seventh 
of Spain had collected an army for their 
subjugation to embark at Cadiz, but 
the army refused to embark; the coun- 
try forced a Liberal Constitution on its 
Monarch; Portugal, Piedmont and Na- 
ples followed suit. European unrest 
had become sporadic; the leaven of 
liberal ideas was again at work. To 
deal with this, Prussia, Austria and 
Russia met in November, 1820, at 
Troppau, and it was decided to dis- 
patch an Austrian army to suppress the 
secular movement in Naples. Naples 
was occupied by the Austrians and 
Ferdinand the Second reinstated. Eng- 
land, it is true, albeit a partner, had 
refused to join the Conference of her 
Allies at Troppau, and, though the 
Duke of ‘Wellington did attend the sub- 
sequent Conference at Verona in 1822 
which was to decide the future of 
Greek, Spanish and Italian aspirations, 
his instructions were to object to the 
whole plan of these armed irruptions 
and to render nugatory the revivalist 
project of the Holy Alliance, which had 
been signed at Paris on the 14th of 
September, 1815, and signed, it is 
important to recall, not by the Am- 
bassadors or Foreign Ministers of Rus- 
sia, Prussia and Austria, but by their 
respective Monarchs. It is difficult 
all these years after to read the few 
short clauses of this amazing instru- 
ment of 1822 without the feeling that 
we are with ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
the ‘‘Mad Hatter” at his best, and yet 
the Gentlemen of Verona who signed 
were the most distinguished statesmen 
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in Europe. Metternich signed for Aus- 
tria, for France Chateaubriand, for 
Prussia Bernstet, for Russia Nessel- 
rode. 


Secret Treaty of Verona. 

The undersigned, specially authorized 
to make some additions to the Treaty 
of the Holy Alliance, after having ex- 
changed their respective credentials, 
have agreed as follows: 

Article I—The high contracting 
powers, being convinced that the 
system of representative government 
is equally as incompatible with the 
monarchical principle as the maxim of 
the sovereignty of the people with the 
Divine Right, engage mutually in the 
most solemn manner to use all their 
efforts to put ag end to the system of 
representative government in what- 
ever country it may exist in Europe, 
and to prevent its being introduced in 
those countries where it is not yet 
known. 

Article II—As it cannot be doubted 
that the liberty of the Press is the most 
powerful means used by the pretended 
supporters of the rights of nations, to 
the detriment of those of Princes, the 
high contracting parties promise re- 
ciprocally to adopt all proper measures 
to suppress it not only in their own 
States, but also in the rest of Europe. 

Article III promises support to the 
clergy, ‘‘and the contracting powers 
join in offering their thanks to the 
Pope for what he has already done for 
them, and solicit his constant co- 
operation in their views of submitting 
the nations.” 

Article IV—The situation of Spain 
and Portugal unite unhappily all the 
circumstances to which this Treaty has 
particular reference. The high con- 
tracting parties, in confiding to France 
the care of putting an end to them, 
engage to assist her in the manner 
which may the least compromise them 
with their own people and the people 
of France, by means of a subsidy of 
twenty million francs every year from 
the date of the Treaty to the end of war. 

Article V (a clause for the coercion 
of Spain). 
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Articles VI and VII (formalities). 


Is it possible that less than a hundred 
years ago Europe was in such toils! 
Canning said of the terrible emergency 
which England alone was hardly power- 
ful enough to face in arms ‘‘I resolved 
that if France had Spain, it should not 
be Spain with the Indies. J called 
the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.”* A- damnosa 
hereditas, as we now discover. 

Lincoln, forty years later, said of the 
United States, ‘“‘The Nation cannot 
endure half slave, half free,’”’ and Can- 
ning no less recognized the impossibility 
in the case of Europe, that Europe 
could survive half Autocratic, half 
Democratic. If it is true that a 
State “rests ultimately upon a way of 
thinking,” then England had decided 
ker orbit of thought since the days of 
the Stuarts, while the very settlement 
of North America in the face of the 
greatest hardships and privations was 
the consequence of that thought. 
America was England’s natural ally; 
it is little wonder that Canning looked 
to westward. With all this on his 
mind on the 16th of August, 1823, 
Canning sends for Rush, the American 
Minister to the Court of St. James. 
They talk over the immense coercive 
pressure on England of the other four 
partners to the Holy Alliance. Brough- 
am and Mackintosh in Parliament were 
urging through all the splendid tenets 
of the new Liberalism why we should, 
if. need be, encounter a world in arms. 
Was it possible, asked Canning, to steer 
clear of such a cataclysm—would the 
New World “oblige”? ‘‘Mr. Canning 
asked me,” says Rush, ‘‘what I thought 
my Government would say to going 
hand in hand with England,” to notify 
the despots of the Holy Alliance, ‘“‘ Hands 
off in South America!’ 


He did not think that concert of 
action would become necessary, fully 


*December 12, 1826. 
tRush’s Court of 
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believing that the simple fact of our 
countries being known to hold the same 
opinion would by its moral effect put 
down the intention on the part of 
France, if she entertained it. This 
belief was founded, he said, wpon the 
large share of the maritime power of the 
world which Great Britain and the 
United States shared between them, and 
the consequent influence which the 
knowledge of their common policy 
could not fail to produce on the rest 
of the world. 


There we have it in a nutshell! 
Canning’s ‘“‘balance” is contingent on 
Great Britain plus America jointly 
guaranteeing the control of the seas. 
Failing to live up to that guarantee— 
and America has clean lost sight of her 
share of the obligation—the Monroe 
Doctrine has become an appalling 
danger to Britain, the United States, 
and to the peace of the world. 

Rush was non-committal; foresaw 
some difficulties but would consult his 
Government; and later Canning writes 
to Sir William a’Court “I” have no 
doubt that his report to his Govern- 
ment had a great share in producing 
the explicit declaration of the Presi- 
dent”? (Monroe). 

Such was the cradle stage of the 
famous Monroe Doctrine, and Rush’s 
dispatch synchronizing, as it happily 
did, with a boundary dispute with 
Russia* was welcomed at Washington 
with open arms. The President at once 
consulted his predecessor, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, idol, if not of Democracy, at 
least of Democrats. Jefferson replies: 


Monticelle, October 24, 1823. 

. . The question presented by 
the letters you have sent me is the most 
momentous which has ever been offered 
to my contemplation since that of 
Independence. That made us a na- 
tion, this sets our compass and points 
the course which we are to steer through 
said az to this dispute" find proof enough te pus 


down the Russian argument, but how 
we answer the Russian cannon?” 
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the ocean of Time opening on us. . . . 
America North and South has a set of 
interests distinct from those of Europe 
and peculiarly her own. While Europe 
is laboring to become the domicile of 
despotism, our endeavor should surely 
be to make our hemisphere that of 
Freedom. One nation most of all 
could disturb us in this pursuit; she 
now Offers to lead, aid and accompany 
us in it. By acceding to her proposi- 
tion we detach her from the band of 
despots, bring her mighty weight into 
the scale of free government and eman- 
cipate a Continent at one stroke which 
might otherwise linger long in doubt 
and difficulty. Great Britain is the 
nation which can do us the most harm 
of anyone, or all, on earth; and with her 
on our side we need not fear the whole 
world. With her then we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship, 
and nothing would tend more to knit 
affections than to be fighting once more 
side by side in the same cause. 


Equipped with this benediction from 
the ex-President, the man who had 
drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, all the preliminaries went smooth- 
ly forward, and on the 2d of December, 
1823, Monroe sends the historic Mes- 
sage to Congress. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, as we know it today, he crys- 
tallizes in these few lines: 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those 
Powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere, as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing 
Colonies or Dependencies of any Eu- 
ropean Power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling their destiny, by 
any European Power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an 
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unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.* 


II. 

In the preceding chapter I have 
outlined, necessarily most briefly, the 
great cross-currents of diplomacy in 
Continental Europe: the determination 
on the one hand to thwart National 
aspirations; on the other hand the 
extreme hazard to England should she, 
single-handed, assert them. The out- 
come, as we have seen, was the Monroe 
Doctrine. Threatened by the supreme 
pontiffs of the Holy Alliance with ex- 
communication, nay, but with possible 
extinction, Canning had forged that 
tremendous weapon for evil or for good! 
Yet only for the Sea Power of England 
the Monroe Doctrine, far from keeping 
the United States out of the cockpit of 
Europe, has been, and is today, more 
than ever a sword of Damocles which 
threatens the World and Time. For 
America, single-handed, had at no time 
any power to make good such a chal- 
lenge, and, with every modern develop- 
ment, nautical and aero-nautical, piled 
upon the adverse scale, she is threatened 
with really awful consequences if at any 
time England decides that Monroeism 
is not, and has not for now fully fifty 
years been, any business whatever of 
hers. The Holy Alliance is no more; 
all that it once stood for is obsolete and 
ridiculous. The spread of Liberal prin- 
ciples in our day, not only in France 
but also in Russia, is fully as rapid as is 
compatible with internal well-being 
and with external security. In Ger- 
many what was chiefly wanted to free 
her from the tyranny of a military 
caste was some ‘Greater Germany”— 
some vacuum somewhere that she could 
expand into and that would send her 
back the slogans and the symbols of 
free men to her home land. The al- 
ternative, as we have seen, to expan- 

*I am ely indebted for the details which 
I have outlined above to fessor Snow’s 

standard 


Treaties in American Diplomacy, a 
work easily available. 
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sion is explosion, and while nothing 
can ever pulliate le Sadisme Allemande, 
Cavell-ism, and infamies happily unique 
in human history, yet we ought to have 
foreseen that no great nation in its era 
of unexampled prosperity would rest 
content without some Hinterland where 
its restless units could settle down 
under their own flag to speak their 
nother-tongue. The craving of Ger- 
many for such expansion is only another 
aspect of this new but world-pervasive 
movement, to ‘‘Irredentism.’”’* We see 
it in Ireland’s protest against State- 
hood for Ulster. Because of it England 
fought an irredentist war in South 
Africa. In Canada, because, as Lin- 
coln well said, ‘‘everybody knows more 
than anybody” the feeling that the 
abolition of the Tariff with the United 
States would carry Minnesota and 
Montana into Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan and expose Canada to the danger 
of American irredentism—this sub- 
conscious conviction swept the Liberal 
Party out of Ottawa at the last election. 
The Irredentist movement everywhere 
coming at a time when it seemed pos- 
sible in some way to avoid constitutional 
dangers by “‘thinking Federally”? must 
complicate the mighty task of state- 
craft for the coming generation, and to 
a very perilous degree. 

“I revert, however, to the position of 
Germany returning home united and 
victorious after her war with France. 
At once and finally her political phil- 
osophy was unsettled to observe Eng- 
land with far-flung Dominions, world- 
wide; France and Russia breathing 
easily, with great satrapies; and even 
Holland, Portugal, Spain, and Belgium 
well provided with the vacant spaces 
needed in the nineteenth century. 
One vast Continent entirely adequate 
for German expansion loomed up from 
Patagonia to Panama. There, mighty 
streams, the Amazon, the Orinoco, the 


*That unless the Flag follows the settler, 
that ae is an outcast: a‘“‘man withouta 
country. 


La Plata, drain watersheds of four 
-million square miles. South of Panama 
if anywhere, German ambitions could 
have found a pacific settlement; only 
in South America, at a time when all 
other claims had been already ‘‘ pegged 
out,” she could have found her ‘‘place 
in the sun.” But in this eminent do- 
main, far more remote from Washington 
than Berlin is, she discovers Uncle 
Sam ‘‘claiming all outdoors’; waving 
the White Ensign of a British Admiral! 
And strange though it may seem, our 


- aforesaid ‘‘Uncle,”’ though quite unable 


to protect the lives and property of his 
own citizens close to his own home in 
Mexico, has thus far proved an ex- 
cellent scarecrow in Brazil, notwith- 
standing the fact that all the important 
conduits of Brazilian finance are today 
in German hands. ‘Uncle Sam” is a 
renowned poker player we all know, 
but it is difficult still to believe that 
international relations resting on foun- 
dations so utterly insecure should have 
survived all these years. Nor did it 
require this War to demonstrate that 
with the implements of the modern 
burglar it is, given the command of the 
Atlantic, easier and quicker for Ger- 
man Army Corps to bob up serene in 
Fifth Avenue than in the Champs 
Elysees. At any time in the last ten 
years Germany could have picked a 
quarrel with America over any incident 
—say some trade incident in Brazil. 
She could have immediately occupied 
Cuba, not a shot fired, from which base 
the coast cities of the Great Republic 


- from Galveston to Portland could have 


been looted and held to ransom. Is it 
any wonder that President Wilson 
yields to the terrible perils that so 
evidently environ him; that he sounds 
no certain note? Awake! Awake! 
Washington, for the Huns are at your 
gate! Germany,. though beaten to her 
knees and forced to accept what peace 
terms the Allies dictate, can yet, if her 
Navy is still intact, be in New York 
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Harbor in a fortnight with a dominant 
fleet and quarter of a million veteran 
troops. Relatively to the attacking 
fleet, the American defenders would 
be more helpless than was Von Spee’s 
in the engagement off the Falkland 
Islands. There is no limit to the in- 
demnity which the United States would 
not promptly pay, if only because there 
is no alternative but to pay it. True, 
out of material so splendid an army 
could be created in two or three years, 
but in these days when a great Dread- 
nought is complex as any stop-watch, 
it will take twenty years for America to 
prepare the expert personnel of a 
modern navy. Indeed, those who best 
know America are those who doubt 
whether the Americans can ever at any 
price secure a great navy. The re- 
wards in that favored land for skilled 
artificers—the infinite opportunities to 
acquire wealth and position on land, 
are such that the staffing of large fleets 
is probably not practicable at all. The 
German General Staff expected to be in 
Paris the thirty-third day after the 
crossing of the Belgian frontier. And 
they only just failed. But in the ab- 
sence of the British Fleet that Tirpitz 
and the egregious Boy-Ed can be in 
New York the fourteenth day after 
embarkation is hardly disputable. A 
gloomy vaticination! and we must take 
what comfort we can from the pictur- 
esque proverb of American philosophy 
that ‘‘there is a Providence which looks 
after children, drunken men, and the 
United States of America!’’ 

Truly Puck, in the days long past, 
whether with a brogue or with gutturals, 
has too often come by his own when 
foreign affairs were under review at 
Washington. It was with the greatest 
possible difficulty that the Sandwich 
Islands, the Gates of the Pacific, time 
after time on offer to the United States, 
and refused by President Cleveland, 
were finally incorporated by President 
McKinley. And why again was not 
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that lovely ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles” 
taken over from Spain? Commanding 
as she does the mouths of the Mississippi, 
Cuba is not less the Gate of the Atlantic 
Ocean. What a strange perversity is 
it in the Council Chamber on the 
Potomac that these two groups of is- 
lands, each commanding a mighty 
ocean, each commanding five thousand 
miles of American coastline, should 
have been rejected again and again. 
While Cuba remains exposed, a prize 
for any strong navy to attach, and an 
invaluable coaling and submarine base, 
how can New Orleans or New York 
ever feel secure? Nor is this incor- 
poration in the Great Republic any less 
essential to the progress and prosperity 
of the islanders than to the security of 
those who dwell on the mainland. 

It is really a shameful pretense that 
the concern of the United States 
in the result of this World War 
is merely two or three years of 
inflated trade balances.* Had _ she 
come into the arena the day after the 
Lusitania massacre America’s share of 
the German assets would at least have 
included the whole German Fleet. 
Such a subtraction from Germany, such 
an addition to the United States, to- 
gether with the immense German mer- 
chant marine today claiming a mur- 
derer’s sanctuary in American harbors, 
would have been no excessive reprisal 
for those cold-blooded murders of 
America’s women and children on the 
high seas. 

Such is the international situation 
which will confront America a very 
few months ahead with the return of 
peace. Gorged to satiety is the Great 
Republic with mere wealth, and this in 
a world where all the European nations 
armed to the teeth are looking for the 

*Professor G. B. McLellan, of Princeton 
University, is reported as saying ‘‘Whether 
one side or the "oeher is right in ‘this unfortu- 
nate war is, as far as we Americans are con- 
cerned, . purely @ matter of opinion.’’ Is this 
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means to replenish their bankrupt 
treasuries. As we in the person of 
Canning steered the Republic into 
Monroeism and made use of her to 
confound our partners of the Holy 
Alliance, no doubt her claim upon our 
sea power in the event of a sudden 
German descent upon her coasts would 
before this War have carried our whole 
country off its feet; and if England 
feels all that which the writer feels, we 
shall always ‘‘see her through’’ not- 
withstanding the Hoke Smiths in her 
Senate and these utterly unworthy 
bickerings over some cargo of lard or of 
copper held up a day or two at Kirk- 
wall, bickerings unconscionable be- 
tween gentlemen. With Senator Cabot 
Lodge we incline to agree that the 
‘“‘eorpse of an innocent American child’’ 
assassinated by Germany on the Lusi- 
tania, “‘is a more moving spectacle 
than an unsold bale of cotton.”’ But 
this is apparently not the view of Sena- 
tors Hoke Smith of Alabama and 
Stone of Missouri! How my’ gallant 
old friend George Graham Vest of 
pleasant memories must turn in his 
grave for the ambit of his successor, 
Senator W. A. Stone! 

There is one thing, however, which 
stands out clearly: England should 
decide at once whether she intends 
after this War still to buttress the 
Monroe Doctrine, or whether in the 
event of its infraction by Germany our 
attitude will be neutral. That decision 
of. ours most vitally concerns Wash- 
ington and Westminster also. If at 
the moment of President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message in 1895 Lord Salis- 
bury had announced that the flags which 
flew south of Panama no longer con- 
cerned us, at once Washington would 
have looked the ground over and would 
have offered in some shape or form 
‘valuable consideration”’ in return for 
British sea power. Failing this, she 
would either have started in her ship- 
yards to outbuild the navy of Germany 
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or the German flag would have long 
since been hoisted over Brazil and 
the world today would have been at 
peace. 

It is proper to point out that while 
we ourselves gain nothing by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, yet, seeing it is our Fleet 
which alone keeps Germany out of 
Cuba and the New World, the ‘‘loan’’ 
of that Fleet is of transcendental im- 
portance to America. Today George 
Washington’s wise saws have been re- 
placed by modern instances. There 
are Alliances which ‘‘entangle,” there 
are others fashioned by the needs of our 
common humanities and which, ac- 
cepted in the first place as duties, are 
next. discovered as the pathway to 
safety. Very often in our world’s his- 
tory has virtue proved its own reward. 
But if a certain coyness in the Valley 
of Indecision—a “craven fear of being 
great’’—continues to work at Wash- 
ington for a diplomatic isolation, it is 
possible that Lord Macaulay’s New 
Zealander may be the pilgrim to Mount 
Vernon’s shrine. Great Britain after 
this War—these islands swarming with 
her veteran soldiers; half a million more 
in Canada; quarter of a million in 
Australia; with Germany swept clean 
out of Africa and Asia; with a Fleet 
the very heir of all the Ages—how great 
will not be the competition from all 
sides in the days at hand for an Of- 
fensive and Defensive Alliance with 
such a Power! No one need enter- 
tain the remotest doubt any longer 
but that the New Day has dawned, 
and that British Columbia, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania will within a period to 
be measured in months be at least as 
closely related to Westminster as 
California or Texas to Washington. 
But the United States, excepting pos- 
sibly some slight frontier rectifications 
with our great Dominion, has absolutely 
nothing whatever that we want. If she 
invites us to an Alliance what will she 
pay7for that Alliance? It is clearly a 
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majestic economy, social and financial, 
that for her better protection both in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific she has 
the shield of our huge, unsleeping Fleet 
in being. What is that Fleet worth to 
her? Let us consider. 

Today America has infinitely more 
important reasons than ever confronted 
Hamilton, and reasons writ across a 
far wider horizon, for ‘“‘ Thinking Con- 
tinentaily,” while we as never before 
are “Thinking Imperially” or it may 
be Federally. What both nations 
want—nay, what the whole civilized 
world, whether neutral or belligerent, 
is entitled to demand, if a tithe of the 
atrocities alleged against Germany can 
be established—is that her flag shall 
clean disappear from all the ocean 
highways. That and that alone is 
the argument to break the heart of her 
Kultur. Incomparably the greatest 
economist of the last century was 
Frederick List. List apostrophizes the 
ocean in these deathless words: 


The Sea is the high street of the 
Earth. The Sea is the parade-ground 
of the Nations. The Sea is the arena 
for the display of the strength and enter- 
prise of all the Nations of the Earth, 
and is the cradle of their freedom. The 
Sea is, so to say, the rich village com- 
mon on which all the economic peoples 
of the world may turn their herds out 
to grass. The man who has no share 
in the Sea is thereby excluded from a 
share in the good things and honors of 
the world—he is the step-child of our 
dear Lord God. 


Should Great Britain and America, 
acting jointly as the trustees of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, so decide, 
then the Kaiser is not the patron, nor 
the big brother, nor the ally—he then 
becomes but the ‘‘step-child’’ of our 
dear Lord God. If America, North 
and South, and the British Empire, 
Central Occident and Orient, decide to 
elose their ports to German shipping and 
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their ships to German goods and pas- 
sengers, then the Sea, in order that it 
may remain ‘“‘the cradle of our Free- 
dom,” will have closed over the grave 
of the German merchant marine; and 
if no German merchant marine, then too 
no German Dreadnoughis; and New York 
can sleep in its beds; the Monroe Doctrine 
endures at no cost to America, fully 
equipped, unchallengeable. Henceforth 
our Great Fleet and whatever fleet 
America contributes to our Common- 
wealth will police the ocean, in wireless 
relation with every peaceful merchant 
vessel under the world’s flags. 

The Great War is today drawing 
rapidly to a conclusion inevitable when 
its dagger thrust in the dark miscarried 
in Belgium. When therefore Peace 
has been restored the transfer of Ger- 
many’s merchant marine and of her 
Dreadnoughts to the United States 
would solve world-problems which at 
present appear insoluble. England 
could at once “scrap” older warships 
innumerable. The armies of Europe 
are already in sorrowful process of 
automatic reduction by the decease of 
her manhood. Thus Germany’s dis- 
appearance from the ocean, and that 
only, will permit those huge economies 
for the want of which the whole social 
structure of the Western world is 
threatened by insolvency. After the 
War there should be a State trial, its 
importance without parallel in history. 
It should be in Washington. The 
world would doubtless leave gladly to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to decide, Why Louvain? Why 
Lusitania? Why Edith Cavell? The 
finding of a Court so illustrious, with 
its examination, its cross-examination, 
its re-examination of witnesses—the 
award of such a Court might well for 
the future ‘“‘make wars to cease unto 
the ends of the earth.” Could any 
punishment compare with a punish- 
ment so entirely within the police; 
power of the Court, and of Congress) 
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through a punitive tariff, namely, the 
withholding of a license from every 
German ship for a hundred years to 
sail the neutral seas? Paul Voigt, a 
reputable German economist of the 
last century, a disciple of Schmoller, 
wrote: 


The loss of our export trade would 
bring starvation to the masses of Ger- 
man workers and compel them to emi- 
grate and to beg before the doors of 
foreign nations for work and food. The 
collapse of our export trade would be 
the most terrible catastrophe in Ger- 
man history, and would rank with the 


Thirty Years’ War as a calamity. It 


would wipe out the German nation 
from the great nations of the world, 
and might end its political existence. 


I believe that the verdict of the 
United States Supreme Court; the 
Court which construes and passes 
upon the Constitution; the Court 
which has powers to override the 
President and Congress, and to pro- 
nounce unconstitutional the legislation 
of the forty-eight State Parliaments— 
such a verdict would be accepted 
within Germany itself as nothing else 
would. If such a Court acquitted 
Germany, whatever my private view, 
I should shrug my shoulders but accept 
the verdict. It is a Court of incom- 
parable honesty, learning and com- 
petence. And its penalties could be 
easily graduated. Arson and the de- 
struction of civilian property might be 
punished by recommending to Congress 
an addition of 25 per cent ad valorem 
to all the existing tariffs of all neutral 
nations. Assassination of women and 
children on the high seas, 100 per cent. 
The evidence of rape-gangs under the 
instruction of commissioned officers, 
Non-Intercourse—excommunication by 
the civilized world. In every case, 
proof established, no more submarines 
to be built by the offending belligerent. 
The offense against the comity of na- 
tions would rank with the forgery of 


Bank Notes and be far more easily 
detected. 

Looking back upon it all ‘Uncle 
Sam” will admit a year later that, if 
he has escaped, it has been indeed a 
miraculous escape, and the lesson, a 
writing on the wall, is with him for all 
time. He has seen vast armies con- 
voyed to the shores of France from the 
Antipodes—a distance twice greater 
than from Hamburg to New York. They 
have come from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, from Melbourne, from Montreal, 
from Calcutta and Karachi, and these 
armies have reached their destination 
without a casualty. At least a million 
more men are in training, or on the 
High Seas now. Also he has seen a 
flying squadron start from Spithead 
under Admiral Sturdee with sealed 
orders for the Falkland Isles, the time 
of arrival at an objective five thousand 
miles distant not less punctually ac- 
complished than the Chicago limited 
express in its journey from New York. 
Twelve hours after arrival Sturdee’s 
fleet meets and destroys an inferior 
fleet, but a fleet not nearly so inferior 
as the United States fleet is the in- 
ferior of the existing German fleet. 
Does anyone suppose that such object- 
lessons as these are altogether lost on 
President Wilson and his advisers? 

When the history of this War comes 
to be written, the splendid generosity 
of the American citizen will greatly 
relieve the pages of a black tragedy. 
Poland, Belgium, Serbia—how the citi- 
zen of the Great Republic has taken 
all three upon the lap of his prodigious 
bounty! The affectionate assiduities 
to our wounded and our prisoners 
of America’s Ambassador in Berlin, of 
her Minister in Brussels—these have 
relieved the unsleeping anxiety of 
wives, mothers, sisters in these islands 
to a degree which can never be forgotten. 
The American private citizen has 
indeed behaved, as we expected, mag- 
nificently. But his State, No! The 
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State has, all too clearly, greatly dis- 
appointed its best elements, and has 
seemed to turn its back upon a great 
opportunity. This was, I believe, in- 
evitable, and there will be a recur- 
rence with historic disaster unless the 
Monroe Doctrine can secure at long 
last some rational interpretation. In 
the days at hand it will be found that 
Monroeism is not compatible with 
a United Germany. One or the 
other is destined to disappear. Yet, 
seeing that the doctrine is of all the 


American traditions that most deeply 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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rooted, there is no end in sight. 

For America, and equally for our- 
selves in this, the grand climacteric of 
our planet’s destinies, Shakespeare has 
left us a legacy of Divine encourage- 
ment: 


Let us be backed with God and with the 
Seas 

Which He hath given, a Force impreg- 
nable; 

And with this help alone defend. our- 
selves. 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

Moreton Frewen. 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


To die at fifty, an age when the intel- 
lectual and creative faculties should 
naturally be at their richest and ripest, 
and yet to have lived long enough to 
outlast the heyday of one’s success and 
reputation—this is a hard fate for a poet 
who has seen himself acclaimed with all 
the titles of literary immortality. It 
is an even harder fate when success has 
come, as it were, spontaneously, without 
pursuit or importunity. The man who 
has had to wait long for recognition, en- 
during perhaps years of uncertainty and 
disappointment, is already armed against 
the vicissitudes of fortune. What has 
happened before, he knows, may happen 
again; meanwhile the days of sunlight 
are sweet and commendable. But the 
man who achieves fame almost at his 
first throw is less equipped to face dis- 
illusionment. Success that comes easily 
seems certain to be easily retained; and 
when it is perceived to be slowly filter- 
ing away, the experience can hardly fail 
to be exceedingly bitter. The injustice 
of Fortune appears the more intoler- 
able for its unexpectedness. And the 
brighter the triumphs may have been, 
the darker will prove their eclipse. 

Some such experience, it is to be 
feared, helped to cloud the last days 


of Stephen Phillips, whose recent death 
brought to a close many bright hopes 
and expectations. Few men in our gen- 
eration have achieved success so in- 
stantaneously; very few contemporary 
poets have enjoyed such high praise. 
The criticisms collected at the end of his 
books compare or contrast him, to his 
own high credit, with half the masters 
of the poetic and dramatic arts. Dante, 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, Webster, 
Chapman, Racine, Dumas, Sardou, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, Landor—these are 
a few of the names brought forward in 
tribute to decorate the singing-robes of 
the author of ‘“‘Marpessa.’’ Nor did 
the praise come from any inconsiderable 
quarter. These rich comparisons are 
signed by some of the most distinguished 
literary judges of the day; certain of 
them, indeed, by judges from whom it 
was generally difficult for a young repu- 
tation to exact approval. Churton 
Collins, for example, was certainly not 
the man to grow enthusiastic over every 
“new thing’’ that might loom above the 
literary horizon. He more often confronted 
novelty from the peak of Ebal than 
of Berizim. Yet it was Churton Collins 
who aligned Stephen Phillips with Dante 
and Milton, and declared that “‘no poet 
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has made his debut with a volume which 
is at once of suchextraordinary merit and 
so rich in promise.”” These are brave 
words; but they, and all their like, did 
no more than reflect faithfully the pre- 
vailing critical enthusiasm of the time. 
Twenty years ago Stephen Phillips 
stood out conspicuously in the public 
eye as one of the two or three poets in 
whose care the future of English poetry 
might safely be permitted to repose. The 
approval of the critics had even been en- 
dorsed at the counters of the booksellers. 
For Stephen Phillips was not only 


- talked about: his books were bought and 


read. For ten years or more he present- 
ed the rare figure of a poet whom criti- 
cal or uncritical alike appreciate. And 
yet upon the day of his death there was 
scarcely a single obituary notice which 
did not adopt a half-veiled, but unmis- 
takable, attitude of apology. For in 
the meanwhile the sudden change had 
intervened. Critical fashion, popular 
taste, the national standard of judgment, 
each and all of these constituents of 
fame had somehow or other shifted 
their ground. The poet, who had once 
perhaps been over-praised, was now 
unquestionably underestimated. The 
public had grown tired and ungrateful; 
it no longer did him justice. And the 
critics, reasonably discontented with his 
later work, had somehow forgotten or 
regretted their earlier confidence. It 
seems hard; and it is not altogether 
sound. Perhaps its very hardship may 
excuse an attempt toreadjust the balance 
and to recall the true qualities and real 
achievements of a career which once 
set many lights ablaze and echoed to 
many half-forgotten but memorable 
plaudits. For there are some of us, 
among his earliest admirers in the golden 
days, who would be unwilling to letour 
memories of him close without some 
kindly tribute of gratitude and esteem. 
I. 

The bare incidents of the poet’s life 

afford little material of interest to the 


biographer. He was the son of an emi- 
nent divine, and was born at Summer- 
town, in the suburbs of Oxford. He 
went to school at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
afterwards at Peterborough, where his 
father was Precentor and Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral; and it is said 
that the boy’s love of poetry was first 
aroused in his fifteenth year by hearing 
his mother read ‘“‘Christabel’ aloud. 
He was intended for the civil service 
and was working at a well-known cram- 
mer’s in Garrick Street when his passion 
for the stage broke loose, and he threw 
over all prospects of an official career to 
join the Shakespearean company of 
his relative, Mr. F. R. Benson. He 
was not a great success upon thestage. In 
such parts as Hastings in Richard III, 
Snake in The School for Scandal, Moroc- 
co in The Merchant of Venice, Sergeant 
Loupy in Robert Macaire, Gremio in 
The Taming of the Shrew, and King 
Claudius and The Ghost (on different 
occasions, of course) in Hamlet,he proved 
himself a stiff actor, moving heavily 
across the stage and wearing his cos- 
tume without ease. But he spoke 
blank verse with a certain sonorous 
fervor, which rendered his imper- 
sonation of The Ghost the best of all his 
performances. 

It will be worth while to consider, in 
its proper place, the influence which 
this stage training exercised upon his 
own dramatic poetry later on. Un- 
doubtedly the influence was not small. 
Meanwhile, a few years of touring in 
the provinces exhausted the poet’s en- 
thusiasm for an actor’s life. He took 
up a post in an army tutor’s, and for 
six years endured the drudgery of cram- 
ming listless young men with ingenious 
“tips” for examinations.. By the end 
of that time he had published ‘‘Mar- 
pessa,”” ‘‘Eremus,” and “Christ in 
Hades,”’ and when his collected ‘‘Poems” 


appeared in 1897, and were recognized 
by the public advertisement of a prize 


of £100 offered by The Academy for 
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the most important book of the year, 
their author attracted publicity to 
such an extent that it was no longer 
necessary for him to depend upon any 
outside profession for a living. For 
his books began to sell by the tens of 
thousands; actor managers were at his 
feet, and the triumphs of his Majesty’s 
and the St. James’s Theatres made him 
the most popular poetic dramatist of our 
own generation. Herod was produced 
in a storm of applause in 1900, and Paolo 
and Francesca (published in 1899) 
achieved a tremendous success on the 
stage in 1902. There followed Ulysses 
and Nero, upon which Sir Herbert Tree 
lavished all the splendor of his elaborate 
stage-management. These were the 
years of harvesting, and a  tri- 
umphant time they were for the 
poet’s welfare. It 1s small wonder that 
his imagination flourished and fed upon 
itself, to the inevitable misfortune of 
his genius. For there are few things 
harder for the human soul to sustain 
with equanimity than a sudden and 
universal popularity. 
If. 

To a great popular success various 
elements are needed, but not least 
among them is the advantage of op- 
portunity. The genius who appears at 
the right moment has his way made 
plain before him, and there can be no 
doubt that Stephen Phillips was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in the time in 
which he began to write. The years 
immediately following Tennyson’s death 
were great years for the young poets. 
For a whole generation the Tenny- 
sonian tradition had kept English 
poetry stagnant. The example and in- 
fluence of Tennyson were so predomi- 
nant that almost every beginner started 
in his footsteps. Nevertheless, signs 
had not been wanting that the world 
was growing restless and discontented 
under the artistic autocracy of Farring- 
ford. For some time before Tennyson’s 
death any poetic movement that broke 
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away from his influence had been 
eagerly welcomed and acclaimed; Swin- 
burne was an inspiration; William 
Morris a trumpet-call. And now that 
these two rebellious talents were no 
longer novelties, in the very hour of 
uncertainty which followed the break- 
up of the Tennysonian era, Stephen 
Phillips stepped firmly into the lime- 
light, thundering out a new form of 
blank verse and of the heroic couplet, 
which was not Tennyson’s, nor Swin- 
burne’s, nor Morris’s, but born of the 
house of Marlowe, and descended 
through the line of the Spasmodists, a 
rich, sensuous, overloaded, but irre- 
sistibly powerful medium, so strong and 
insidious as to take the fancy captive 
in a mist of eloquence. 


‘*O wine of the world, the odor and 
gold of it!’’ 


It is not surprising that such glorious 
rhetoric should have carried us all off 
our feet! 

Looking back now, however, when 
time has mellowed first impressions, it 
seems strange that we should none of 
us have recognized that, however much 
the author of ‘“‘Christ in Hades” had 
imported into contemporary verse of 
fire and fervor, of romanticism and 
spirituality, he was still, as a matter of 
fact, very modestly restricted in the 
technical resources of his art. Of met- 
rical variety he had almost none: All 
his best work was done in blank verse 
or in the heroic couplet. The lyrical 
innovations of Swinburne and the pre- 
Raphaelites might never have been 
heard of, for any effect they exercised 
upon Stephen Phillips’s prosody. He 
began to wrife in a period of feverish 
lyrical experiment, but experiment and 
innovation had no interest for him 
whatever. Apparently he lacked the 
lyric impulse altogether. His long ap- 
prenticeship to the recitation of blank 
verse had left him careless of any other 
vehicle of expression. His stage expe- 
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rience no doubt was responsible to 
some extent for this limitation, but the 
few lyrics upon which the poet adven- 
tured do not encourage the idea that he 
could ever have achieved much as a 
singer. His ear was not sensitive, nor 
his sense of melody acute. 

Indeed, there was one respect in 
which his ear was so much at variance 
with the prevailing taste that he soon 
found himself involved in a vigorous 
controversy with the critics. Since the 
days of Pope considerable liberties had 
been taken with the ten-syllabled line, 
and Dr. Johnson, who believed that 
English prosody could scarcely advance 
beyond the metallic formality of “The 
Rape of the Lock,’’ would have been 
amazed (and pethaps disgusted) at the 
dactyls and anapests with which Swin- 
burne had relieved the monotony of the 
heroic couplet. Phillips went a step 
further, or perhaps it should more cor- 
rectly be said, took a step backward, 
and, sheltering himself under the 
mantle of Milton, introduced an occa- 
sional trochee in place of an iambus, for 
the sake of a desirable variety. Some 
of these lines offended contemporary 
taste not a little. 


“Gentle and all injured. Art thou a 
God?” 

_“‘My bloom faded, and waning light of 
eyes.” 

‘And I in silence wondered at sorrow.” 

**O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight.” 


Lines like these were naturally difficult 
to reconcile with the Tennysonian tra- 
dition; but Mr. William Archer and 
Mr. James Douglas, charging into the 
lists, found themselves confronted with 
the sturdy lance of the present Poet 
Laureate, shod at the fighting end with 
plentiful Miltonic authority. The con- 
troversy would scarcely be possible to- 
day, when the younger men care little 
for tradition, and such verses as 


“All the enginery of going on sea,” 


or 
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“Of a wild vinegar into our sheathed 
marrows,” 


pass current for respectable workman- 
ship. But there will still remain a few 
of us to whom 


“‘O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight” 


will stand as a stumbling-block, defy- 
ing the ear. And it is by no means 
certain that the last word is with the 
innovators. 

In any case, this small trochaic li- 
cense represents the limit of Stephen 
Phillips’s innovations; for the rest, he 
depended from the outset upon a pow- 
erful theme rather than upon a lyrical 
treatment, and in his choice of themes 
he was almost as fortunate as in the 
opportunity of exploiting them. Viewed 
historically, he seems to have joined 
hands with the last of the romanticists 
and with the first of the realists. He 
had not forgotten Tennyson, and yet 
he anticipated Mr. John Masefield. 
The public that was shocked at “The 
Wife” was not yet ready for “The 
Widow in the Bye-Street,” but the 
genius that had the courage to describe 
@ woman’s sacrifice of her own honor 
to buy bread for a dying husband was 
certainly a harbinger of the Georgians. 
The final touch which brings the dis- 
honored woman home too late is abso- 
lutely in the Masefield vein. The hus- 
band is dead, but the child is alive and 
hungry. The mother is hungry also. 


‘Then hunger pained: no thought she 
had, no care, 

She and the child together ate that 
fare.” 


The younger realists have drawn no 
grimmer picture, nor one of a more 
bitter poignancy. 

But we must not flatter ourselves 
that what; first attracted us to Stephen 
Phillips{twenty years ago was his sage 
prevision of future poetic movements, 
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or our own appreciation of his audacity. 
As a matter of fact, this audacity was 
generally regarded with suspicion, and 
the qualities which made his way were 
the poet’s unfailing sense of a dramatic 
situation, and the splendid ardor and 
force with which he developed it. It 
was not for nothing that the author of 
‘‘Marpessa”” had served his appren- 
ticeship upon the stage, for all his ear- 
lier successes were based upon the dra- 
matic value of a single penetrating 
situation. Take ‘‘Marpessa,’’ for ex- 
ample: the choice which is offered.to its 
heroine is essentially dramatic in: its 
appeal—dramatic and almost theat- 
rical. She is wooed by Apollo and by 
Idas, a god and a mortal, and she de- 
cides in favor of the mortal. The motive 
of her choice is thoroughly Tenny- 
sonian; she foresees instinctively what 
Tithonus was to learn by the bitterness 
of experience, that human ambition and 
human fate are guerdon enough for hu- 
manity, and that the gifts of the gods 
are only too often a sheer hindrance to 
mortal progress. The same Tenny- 
sonian doctrine is at the back of “‘ Christ 
in Hades.” The Saviour of the World 
visits the souls in prison, and His tender 
pity yearns to set them free. But in 
the very moment when He is about to 
raise His hand and liberate them from 
bondage, He remembers that the time 
is not yet, that all things must await 
the inevitable process of Destiny, and 
that to anticipate the fate of man 
would be to run counter to the will of 
God. There was nothing new or start- 
ling in the philosophy of the situations, 


but they were none the less situations . 


of eager dramatic effect, and the ardent 
imagination of the poet invested them 
with a splendid riot of imagery and 
illustration. 

Here, it seemed, was a poet who was 
also a man, intensely and vividly alive, 
responding eagerly to the pagan call of 
passion, flooding the world of spirit 
with images from the world of sense, 

Lrvine Aap, Vo. I, No. 50. 
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and ennobling the pleasures of sense 
with the dignity of a high spiritual de- 
scent. Apollo’s call to the woman he 
woos has nothing of the god about it: 
he promises her immortality, but it is 
an immortality of the sense alone. ° 


“‘O brief and breathing creature, wilt 

thou cease 

Once having been? Thy doom doth 
make thee rich, : 

And the low grave doth make thee 
exquisite. 

Butif thou’lt live with me, then will I kiss 

Warm immortality into thy lips; 

And I will carry thee above the world, 

To share my ecstasy of flinging beams, 

And scattering without intermission 
joy. 

And thou shalt know that first leap of 
the sea 

Toward me; the grateful upward look 
of earth, 

Emerging roseate from her bath of 
dew,— 

We two in heaven dancing,—Babylon 

Shall flash and murmur, and cry from 
under us, 

And Nineveh catch fire, and at our 
feet 

Be hurled with her inhabitants, and all 

Adoring Asia kindle and hugely bloom; 

We two in heaven running,—con- 
tinents 

Shall lighten, ocean unto ocean flash, 

And rapidly laugh till all this world 
is warm.” 


It is not difficult to understand why 
such poetry took the public fancy by 
storm, especially in an hour when a new 
impulse was urgently demanded of the 
poet. The world was tired for the mo- 
ment of the classic tradition, of the 
marble dignity of elaborate workman- 
ship, and of what was beginning to be 
suspected as a cold formalism. It 
wanted warmth and color, which it 
found in this opulent and effervescing 
imagination. Here was dramatic dia- 
logue which seemed to promise new life 
to the poetry of drama, and a new op- 
portunity to the stage. So the, theat- 
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rical managers cast their net over 
Stephen Phillips, and gave him the 
great chance, which was also to be the 
peril, of his genius. 
III. 

Fortunate as Phillips was in the hour 
of his first publication, he was even 
more fortunate in his first appearance 
as a dramatist. The great Victorians 
had failed upon the stage, and any man 
who could produce an actable poetic 
drama had little contemporary rivalry 
to contend against. It is true that 
there are passages of dramatic insight 
in “Harold” and ‘Becket’ more 
subtle and sincere than anything that 
Stephen Phillips ever wrote for the 
stage; true, also, that the last act of 
Strafford contains a culminating series 
of dramatic moments fuller of surprise 
and poignancy than even the last act 
of Paolo and Francesca. But neither 
Tennyson nor Browning had any 
stagecraft, while Phillips had been 
bred upon the boards. What he 
had learned there served him at 
the beginning in excellent stead. 
It was, to be sure, only the scaffolding 
of the dramatist’s art, and it resembled 
the poet’s own acting in stopping short 
with the machinery of the business. 
It had no true grasp of character, no 
moment of instinctive interpretation. 
~ But few dramatists have understood 
better how a theatrical effect will tell 
upon the stage, or what is the sort of 
dialogue that will ‘“‘speak well” and 
penetrate across the footlights. Paolo 
_and Francesca is simply full of clever 
stage construction. The first appear- 
ance of the hero, silent among the talk- 
ers, owes its stage-craft, no doubt, to 
the tradition of Hamlet, but it is none 
the less masterly. The same effect is 
repeated in Herod. The protagonist, 
for whose first words all the house is 
eagerly waiting, is kept silent until the 
stage is cleared. An air of tiptoe 
expectancy is thus aroused—the very 
mood the dramatist needs most to 
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evoke. It is a trick, but it never fails. 

So, too, the clever contrasts be- 
between the coarse jesting of the 
soldiers and the intense but repressed 
passion of the love scenes; or between 
Francesca’s native purity, on the one 
hand, yielding only to the necessity of 
an overwhelming appeal, and, on the 
other, the heartless philandering of the 
lecherous little Nita; or, again, between 
the rush of emotions when the murder 
of the lovers is discovered and the ter- 
rible, tragic quiet of the finish—all 
these dramatic resources showed the 
hand of experience, and went straight 
to the heart of the public. Nor was 
this first play, so full of fervor and 
romance, by any means a thing of 
paint and stucco alone. In Paolo and 
Francesca the poet touched with his 
first attempt at a stage-play his highest 
poetic and imaginative level. There 
may not be much character-drawing 
among the persons of the play, the 
motive may be elementary and plain, 
the tragic element itself may lean 
towards sentiment. Even the final 
lines, so highly eulogized, may have 
their echo in Elizabethan drama. 


“She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have 
such hair. 
Hide them. They look like children 
fast asleep.” 


The fancy that prompted the phrase 
can hardly have forgotten Webster’s 
close-knit and terrible line, 


“Cover her face. My eyes dazzle. 
She died young;’’ 


and the Elizabethan has the advantage 
of an unsurpassably tragic brevity. 
But when criticism has said all it can, 
it remains indisputable that Paolo and 
Francesca is simply alive with beauty 
and with beautiful lines. 


‘‘Pao. Remember how when first we 
met we stood 
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Stung with immortal recollections. 
O face immured beside a fairy sea, 
That leaned down at dead midnight to 
be kissed! 
O beauty folded up in forests old! 
Thou wast the lovely quest of Arthur’s 
knights— 
Franc. Thy armor glimmered in a 
gloom of green. 
Pao. Did I not sing to thee in 
Babylon? 
Franc. Or did we set a sail in Car- 
thage bay? 

Pao. Were thine eyes strange? 
France. Did I not know thy voice? 
All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air 

Then when we kissed. 
Pao. And in that kiss our souls 
Together fiashed, and now they are one 
flame, 
Which nothing can put out, nothing 
divide. 
Franc. Kiss me again! I smile at 
what may chance. 
Pao. Again, and yet again! and here 
and here. 
Let me with kisses burn this body away, 
That our two souls may dart together 
free.”’ 


Surely no love-lyric ever exceeded the 
intensity of this duologue, and the 
beauty of the language is as deep and 
languorous as the moonlit atmosphere 
it fills. 

It is sad to reflect that such a triumph 
was not to be repeated, but there can 
be little question that Stephen Phillips’s 
first play was also his best. The simple 
directness of the tragedy, the keen 
economy of effect, the nobility of the 
dialogue, and the lyric variety of the 
blank verse raised hopes that flowered 
immediately into acclamation. Here, 
cried the critics with almost discon- 
certing unanimity, here is a poet who 
is destined to revive the poetic glories 
of the English stage. Poetry and 
drama had met together once more; 
the fustian of Sheridan Knowles and 
the hot-house exoticism of Bulwer 
Lytton was swept away at last! A 
new era was dawning for dramatic 
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literature; the future was full of beacon- 
ing light. Well, the expectation was 
not unreasonable; why was it destined 
to be disappointed? 


IV. 

The little pitted speck in garnered 
fruit is often disregarded until it is too 
late; and, as it happens, there was a 
perilous passage towards the end of 
“Paolo” which might well have caused 
the sensitive critic apprehension :— 


**O God, Thou seest us Thy creatures 
bound 
Together by that law which holds the 
stars 
In palpitating passion cosmic bright; 
By which the very sun enthrals the 
earth, 
And all the waves of the world faint to 
the moon. 
Even by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 
Us, then, whose only pain can be to 


part, 

How wilt Thou punish? For what 
ecstasy 

Together to be blown about the globe! 

What rapture in perpetual fire to burn 

Together!—where we are is endless 
fire. 

There centuries shall in a moment 
pass, 

And all the cycles in one hour elapse! 

Still, still together, even when faints 
Thy sun, 

And past our souls Thy stars like 
ashes fall, 

How wilt Thou punish us who cannot 
part?” 


Fine, fiery lines these, and not perhaps 
inapplicable to their context, but 
perilously near, even so, to the border- 
line of hyperbole. 


“In palpitating passion cosmic bright.” 


It is a feverish phrase, pretentious, and 
all but grotesque. A little more in- 
dulgence in such exaggeration, and 
the decay of dignity and balance might 
well ensue. 
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Now, it is an often-repeated /"expe- 
rience that a poet’s vices are his favorite 
children. The purple passage is only 
too frequently the primrose path to the 
everlasting bonfire. And the worst 
thing that could possibly have hap- 
pened to Stephen Phillips was that his 
next theme after ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’”’ 
should be one that in its very nature 
fostered and fomented this passion for 
over-decoration and excess. Never- 
theless, the evil fairy brought the fatal 
gift. The drama of Herod in the days 
of his decadence, his mind distraught 
with dreams of mad ambition, his heart 
broken by the thwarting of passionate 
desire, his imperial power shattered by a 
cataleptic seizure—this was the very 
theme of themes to inflame the poet’s 
imagery to fever-point. It attacked 
him with all the meretricious splendor 
of the jeweled East. Like his own hero, 
he might have exclaimed in ecstasy— 


“The cymbals, and the roarings, and 
the roses! 
I seemed to drink bright wine, and 
run on flames.” 


In those days of felicitation Stephen 
Phillips was often compared with Mar- 
lowe, and the likeness was by no means 
superficial. He had much of Marlowe’s 
boisterous virility, much too of his com- 
prehensive imagination. But he had 
also the dangerous capacity for turgid 
rhetoric, which eventually led the 
author of “‘Tamburlane”’ into a desert- 
. land of verbiage. Open Marlowe al- 
most where you will, you will find pas- 
sages that suggest the later decorations 
of ‘Herod,’ ‘‘Ulysses,” ‘‘Nero,” and 
the rest. 


‘“‘A wound is nothing, be it ne’er so 
deep; 
Blood is the god of War’s rich livery. 
Now look I like a soldier, and this 
wound 
As great a grace and majesty to me, 
As if a chair of.gold énameled, 
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Enchas’d with diamonds, sapphires, 
~ rubies, : 

And fairest pearl of wealthy India, 

Were mounted here under a canopy.” 


The fault of such imagery is not so 
much that it is over-fanciful_as that it 
is violent, and when once violence 
invades poetry the author’s critical 
balance begins to fall. 


“And I will think,” 


we can conceive our poet saying with 
his hero, 


“in gold and dream in silver, 
Imagine in marble and in bronze con- 
ceive, 
Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations 
And stammering tribes from undis- 
covered lands, 
Allure the living God out of the bliss, 
And all the streaming seraphim from 
heaven.” 


In such a quest, unfortunately, the 
universe itself is soon exhausted. The 
poet looks at life through Gargantua’s 
spy-glass, and everything, natural and 
unnatural, is magnified into a dream 
of Brobdingnag. Potentates wear a 
province on their finger; beauty re- 
quires the Mediterranean for a mirror; 
her hair falls like a cataract over the 
limits of the world; nothing but a 
universe in flames will suffice for a 
mother’s funeral pyre. The sphere 
of the poet’s imagination grows like a 
nightmare, writhing with lurid and 
fantastic shapes. 


‘*He makes a compact with the elements 
And here his agents are the very winds, 
The waves his servants, and the night 

his friend.” 


The fervid imagery of Stephen Phillips 
indeed grew and grew in vehemence, 
until it became one coruscating, blind- 
ing glitter of stars, waves, cataracts, 
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Everything 


meteors, and cataclysms. 
was vast and magnificent. 


‘“Magnificent in livery of ruin... . 

“‘Even magnificence cf flattering... . 

‘* And the magnificence of idleness... . 

“Like arose magnificently burning. . . . 

‘“‘A bleak magnificence of endl 
hope... .” 


There are some dozens more of ‘‘mag- 
nificents’’ of equal scope; and their 
perpetual recurrence marks the poet’s 
fall. He has ceased to take the trouble 
to think, and is content with the big- 
gest, showiest word that stands ready 
to his purpose. But drama cannot be 
contrived of purple patches alone, with- 
out character or action; and the spirit of 
drama reluctantly but firmly deserted 
Stephen Phillips from the moment 
when he was persuaded to mistake 
violence for power. For a little while 
his inherent sense of beauty sustained 
him. There are noble passages in 
“Herod,” and fine lines (though not 
many) in ‘Nero.’ But his construc- 
tion weakened; he was content to repeat 
devices (such as the incident of a 
prophecy threatening the hero) again 
and again, and as he indulged his hbe- 
setting passion for rhetoric, for large 
words and larger symbols, for comets 
and roses, flames, serpents, hunger, 
thirst, and desolation—the shy muse 
crept further and further from his ear, 
until at last there was little left of the 
lyric music of his early days save 
sound and fury, doing their best to 
masquerade as power, but only too 
often fading away in echo, signifying 
nothing. 
V. 

There is little temptation to dwell 
upon the decline of talent; good-will 
may be better employed in suggesting 
an explanation and an excuse. Almost 
certainly, then, it may be affirmed that 
it was the theatrical element in Stephen 
Phillips’s work and the theatrical 
fashion in which he came to regard life, 
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combined with an almost stolid lack of 
humor, that finally drowned out the 
promise of his youth. He had never 
possessed much sense of character, nor 
any considerable insight into motive. 
But his poetic vitality would have had 
the strength to counterbalance these 
defects, if he himself had been strong 
enough to resist the confusion between 
violence and power. His opportunity 
was generous. He arrived at the right 
moment, secured the public ear at once, 
was backed by the approbation of the 
best judgment that his time could 
boast; almost everything seemed pos- 
sible to him. But either his head was 
turned, or he had no wise counselor. 
His tricks grew upon him; he ceased to 
try to break himself of them; some of 
his later work even suggests that he 
ceased altogether to take pains. It isa 
gray conclusion, but there still remains 
enough fine work to his name to protect 
his memory with the next generation. 
It must be reckoned as a misfortune 
for his fame. that he accomplished al- 
most nothing as a lyrist, since there is 
nothing like lyrical poetry to keep a 
name alive. The multiplication of 
anthologies secures it currency; but in 
The Ozford Book of Victorian Verse 
Stephen Phillips is represented by no 
more than one short, and not very 
characteristic, poem of eight lines. 
Nevertheless, he will not be forgotten. 

The pageant and progress of poetry 
have often been likened to the Greek 
torch-race, which was ridden by horse- 
men in relays, each rider carrying on 
the torch for his appointed stage of the 
course, and then tossing it, alive and 
flaming, to his successor. In such a 
contest, ‘‘where is nor first nor last,’’ 
there are many competitors, upon 
whose achievements the final triumph 
depends; yet only one covers the con- 
cluding stage and passes the goal. 
The plaudits of the crowd are his; he 
is the representative of his comrades; 
but many half-forgotten efforts have 
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gone to land him in the place of pride. 
The metaphor is a sound one. It still 
remains for the future to reveal the great 
poetic dramatist of our own time, who 
shall raise the stage to the glory and 
national honor which it enjoyed among 
the Elizabethans. We once hoped we 
had found the man in Stephen Phillips; 
but fortune, turning her wheel in the 
very hour of fulfilment, willed other- 
wise. Still, in the great relay race of 
his poetic generation, Stephen Phillips 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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played no mean nor negligible part. 
Like the creatures of his own poetry, 
the torch that he handed on was one of 
brief but splendid brilliancy. It flamed 
to the heaven like fiery hair, blown in 
the wind, and the flakes that fell from 
it were bright with all the jewels of the 
Orient. It will glow forth again beyond 
doubt, in the hand of another, brighter 
for his high service, and forgetful of its 
period of eclipse. 
Arthur Waugh. 





BARBARA LYNN. 


By Emity JENKINSON. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MornING AT THE SHEPHERDS’ MEET. 

Flames leaped up the.ehimney at 
Greystones, and filled the kitchen with 
a ruddy glow. The shutters had been 
taken down, but the night seemed still 
to hug the window-panes, and a black 
wind moaned in the sycamores. 

Barbara, cloaked and hooded, and 
Tom the hind, sat with porringers on 
their knees, eating their breakfast of 
hasty pudding and milk, while the 
sheep dogs eyed them intelligently, 
now and then thumping the flags with 
their tails—the stark cold dawn, that 
was yet night, and the shepherd staves 
propped against the wall, were signs 
which quickened their canine hearts. 

Twice a year the Shepherds’ Meet 
was held in Girdlestone Pass, at the 
back of Thundergay, when the sheep 
that had strayed into other flocks, were 
brought to be claimed by their owners. 
A wether was missing from the Grey- 
stones’ heaf, and three strange ewes 
had been found, which were now penned 
at Ketel’s Parlor, where Barbara and 
the hind would pick them up on their 
way. 

They had to start while it was still 
dark in order to reach the place of the 
Meet at a reasonably early hour. 


Clatter went the clogs of the servant- 
lass, who tramped in and out with the 
sleep still in her eyes. 

“You'll mind what I’ve told you, 
Jess,” said Barbara, giving the dogs her 
empty porringer to lick. 

The wench came to a standstill, 
then tossed her head confidently. 

“Oh, aye!” she replied. “‘I’ll not 
forget. I'll tie the legs o’ the white 
coo, for fear she kicks over the pail— 
she’s a spiteful creature, yon coo! And 
I'll give thy great-granny her tea at 
seven o’clock.” 

“The green tea, remember, Jess. 
And be sure the water is boiling.” 

“Oh, aye.” Jess swung her head 
from side to side, and winked, when 
Barbara’s back was turned, at the hind. 
She knew what to expect from Mistress 
Lynn if the old woman was not pleased 
with her ministrations. 

“T’ll speak soft and go quiet,” she 
replied, tiptoeing into the dairy with 
no very light tread. 

Barbara drew back the curtains of 
the four-poster, and looked in; she 
knew that Mistress Lynn was awake. 

“I’m just off,” she said, ‘Lucy will 
be up some time during the morn- 
ing. Jess will look after you till 
then.” 
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The old woman raised herself upon 
her pillows. 

“Joel Hart comes back today,” she 
remarked, her eyes brightening with 
pleasure. 

‘‘He should arrive about now if he 
caught the coach.” 

‘“*T shouldn’t wonder if he paid me a 
visit before long—eh?” 

“Very likely, great-granny.” 

“Fetch me my best cap—the one 
that’s rucked and trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes, and the white shawl that Peter 
—the wastrel—gave me.” 

Barbara brought the things desired 
and helped the old woman to adorn 
herself. 

“Well, good luck to thee, great- 
granddaughter,”’ said Mistress Lynn, 
smiling and well pleased with herself. 
“Don’t let any o’ them finefellowsfrom 
Dove Dale or Patterdale persuade thee 
that there’s better farms than Grey- 
stones on t’other side o’ Thundergay.”’ 

Barbara and the hind went out. 
The air was damp, and the mountain 
passes were choked with mist. Over- 
head the stars still shone, and an un- 
gainly moon was in the act of tumbling 
out of sight behind the head of the dale, 
as they struck along the cattle-track 
to Swirtle Tarn. 

Before dawn, in the fall of the year, 
the atmosphere is chilly and spiritless. 
The mystery of the night has gone, 
though the earth, to all appearance, is 
still under its rule. There is a uniform 
dullness on the landscape, while the 
stars grow dimmer, the mists cling 
closely, and life is sluggish. The wind— 
if a wind blows—is gusty; rain—if it 
falls—is listless. The brains of waking 
mortals are often oppressed with a sense 
of life’s futility. 

Barbara went along the path in some 
such mood. After her night of rap- 
ture had followed days of depression, 
when she tasted the bitterness of the 
cup, yet shrank back from drinking it. 
Like Jephthah’s daughter, although 
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she did not fear the sacrifice, she asked 
for a short respite to prepare herself 
for it. She had not seen Peter since 
they had read each other’s souls in 
silence; and to Lucy, her great-grand- 
mother, and all with whom she came in 
contact, she showed a serene brow. 
When no one was near, however, when 
she was alone on the hills, with only 
sheep and cattle to spy upon her, then 
her stricken face told of a pain that 
stabbed body, soul, and spirit, and was 
none the less real because it left no 
visible wounds. She tried to curtain 
her outlook and hide the years to come. 
A short view of life, so short that a day 
would compass it, was all that she held 
before her eyes each morning. Yet 
the future persisted in confronting her. 
With a stride it would come out of the 
darkness, and stare in her face, as much 
as to say—yYou shall not escape me. 
It was this attitude of the future that 
harrowed Barbara’s mind. Present 
pain could be borne—she would brace 
herself to it; but the fear that endurance 
might not endure to the end, filled her 
with dread. Could the martyr be 
sure of his courage, martyrdom would be 
a state of exultation. It is the pol- 
troonery of the flesh, and the trepida- 
tion of the spirit, that are his worst 
tormentors. . 

But, although Barbara was in a 
silent mood, Tom, the hind, was 
talkative. 

‘*Have you heard,” he asked, ‘‘that 
a@ murrain has broken out among the, 
cattle further south?” 

“Nay,” replied Barbara. 
you?” 

‘*A man from over the hills. He came 
into the Wild Boar last night, and was 
full of it.” 

This was news, and disconcerting 
news. 

“There’s many a tall hill between 
us and it,” continued the hind, ‘‘but 
what’s a hill to the murrain? The 
cow jumped ower the moon onced, so I 


“Who told 
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was told when I was a bairn. Nay, 
nay, if the black bane comes, it comes 
by the will o’ God, and there’s no more 
to be said about it.” 

“TI once saw the Need Fire lit,” 
replied Barbara, ‘“‘and the kye driven 
through the smoke.” 

**What good did it do?’’ asked Tom. 

“The murrain never came to Boar 
Dale.” 

“‘We’d better light it again,’’ said the 
hind with a sceptical laugh. ‘But it’s 
my belief that the murrain will go up the 
land till it reaches John o’ Groats, and 
then sizzle out like a heath fire, leaving 
a black waste behind it. Nowt stops 
it but the sea.” 

**You’re not a true shepherd, Tom,” 
said Barbara; “if you were you would 
hold fast to the faith of your forefathers 
and trust in your own good luck.” 

They had reached Ketel’s. Parlor, 
and there was a gray light in the sky. 
The road into Girdlestone Pass ran 
round the top of the tarn, and on 
through a deep ravine, where the mist 
swirled and twirled, revealing one 
moment a patch of barren fell, then blot- 
ting it out, rolling away like clouds of 
dust before the feet of an army, pouring 
like smoke out of the clefts, and floating 
by like a veil torn into shreds, 

The hind unpenned the ewes, and 
they started along the misty track— 
the Robber’s Rake it was called, be- 
cause popular rumor believed that Ketel, 
the giant, had used it when he made 
incursions upon the more fertile regions 
behind Thundergay. 


Having rounded the tarn, they 


passed from twilight into the mist. | 


The sky and thelandscape weresmudged 
out as though a wet hand had been 
drawn across the picture. The ewes 
moved slowly, and Barbara and her 
companion had not gone far, when they 
heard voices hehind them, and she 
recognized the unmistakable tones 
of Timothy Hadwin and Peter 


Fleming. 
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The color came and went in her face, 
and her heart beat quickly. She felt 
mingled joy and fear—joy at the 
prospect of seeing Peter and talking to 
him, fear in case she might again 
betray herself, and lead him to disclose 
that which could not be the willing 
confession of so good a man. 

With her knowledge of her own great 
love had come a consciousness of power. 
She knew that she held Peter’s weal or 
woe in the hollow of her hand. 

She paused and called through the 
mist. There was no reply for a mo- 
ment. Timothy had grown deaf lately, 
and it seemed to Barbara that Peter, 
like herself, was determining upon his 
part. 

A call came back, startlingly clear, and 
two blurred figures moved upwards 
through the mist. 

“You’ve stolén a march upon us, 
Barbara,’’ said Peter; ‘“‘here’s Timothy 
priding himself on his early rising, 
making sure he’d be first on the track.” 

It was still too dark for them to see 
each other distinctly, but as they went 
along they talked—about the state of 
the weather, the roads, the prospect of 
a hard winter, all the trivial things 
which fill up the greater part of human 
intercourse. 

The mists began to boil again, and 
rose up like smoke, dispersing as they 
reached higher air, or becoming small, 
detached clouds, that brightened te a 
carnation hue, when the light glimmered 
along the mountains. The little com- 
pany turned instinctively to the east. 

It blossomed like a garden in the sky, 
and the rim of the sun was just visible 
above the hills. As they watched, it 
rose higher, rested for a moment, so it 
seemed, on the top of a craggy ridge, 
then heaved itself into the sky, where it 
hung a glittering ball of fire. 

Timothy raised his hands and sa- 
laamed. 

“Come away, you old sun-wor- 
shiper,” said. Peter, “you'll get a chill 
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if you stop to say your orisons up here,” 
for a wind had come with the 

“If I were a rich man,” said Timothy, 
“T’d build an altar to the sun on the 
highest hills, and make a law that all 
folks should go up twice a year and wor- 
ship it. They should see the earth 
awake as from the grave, they should 
feel the passionate gladness of the dawn, 
they should receive strength for their 
labor, and inspiration for their minds. 
The Mystery of the Resurrection is 
celebrated anew every morning.” 

He turned away and walked on, 
but, before Peter and Barbara joined 
him, they looked each other unflinch- 
ingly in the eyes; where they saw noth- 
ing to make them fear. 

The ravine through which the Rob- 
ber’s Rake ran narrowed into a steep 
defile on the other side of Thundergay. 
Looking down into Girdlestone Pass 
the little inn could be seen called the 
Shepherd’s Rest, where many folk were 
already gathered—shepherds out of the 
surrounding dales, who had brought 
stray sheep from other flocks and were 
seeking their own lost ones. 

The Meet was attended by everyone 
who could possibly get there. It 
was an opportunity for social inter- 
course, for the discussion of sheep-lore, 
or of politics; of their own affairs, and 
the harmless gossip about other people’s. 
When the business of the day was over, 
the time was devoted to sports, such as 
racing, fox-hunting, and wrestling. 

Barbara and Peter were soon sepa- 
rated by the crowd. There was a con- 
stant coming and going. Those who 
had traveled a great distance, either 
bringing or seeking wanderers—for a 
sheep will stray twenty miles over the 
mountains—set out at once for their 
far-off homes. But most of the shep- 
herds remained, and while the sheep 
were being claimed, talked with friends 
they had not seen, and would not see 
for many a long day. 
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Such was morning at the Shepherds’ 
Meet, a scene in which the varied 
emotions of mankind made melody and 
discord; for pride, jealousy, and af- 
fection, with all the notes that lie 
between, were there struck by the 
fingers of these honest fell-folk. 

During the morning Barbara came 
across Timothy Hadwin. 

“Are you tired?” he asked her. 

“No. Why?” 

‘‘Because I am,” he replied. ‘‘Come 
with me to the inn, and we'll drink a 
pot of the good wife’s brewing together. 
She makes the best ale in the whole 
countryside.” 

He slipped his hand through her arm, 
and the quaint little figure in the flow- 
ered waistcoat, with the silvery curls on 
his shoulders, and the tall golden- 
headed girl moved through the throng, 
side by side, and drew many 
eyes. 

The parlor and kitchen of the Shep- 
herd’s Rest were both full of men. 
Tobacco smoke, beer fumes, and the 
indescribable odor of duffle, that has 
been exposed to rain, sun, and wind, 
the wear and tear of months, nay, 
years upon the fells, made an atmosphere 
heavy and gray. A stout lass sprinkled 
the floors with fresh sand, and again ~ 
and again took away the empty mugs 
to. bring them back brimming and 
dribbling with yellow froth. All morn- 
ing there had never been a moment’s 
cessation of the smoking and drinking, 
the loud talking and rough jesting, that 
accompanied the more serious business 
of the Meet. The polish of the brass 
candlesticks grew dim, and mist settled 
on the windows, where it concentrated 
into rivulets, and ran down into pools 
upon the floor. 

‘We'll take our refection in the open 
air,’ said Timothy putting his head 
in at the door. 

They sat down on a bench. Near 
them Peter was standing, surrounded 
by a merry group, who were shaking 
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him by the shoulders, and slapping his 
back. : 

“No, no,” Barbara heard him say. 
“T’ve given up wrestling: I’m too old.” 

“Too old, art tha?’’ replied a burly 
shepherd. ‘‘ Let’s feel thy muscles, lad.” 

He began to squeeze Peter’s arm. 

‘“‘Nowt much to complain of there,” 
he continued. “‘How’s thy wind?’ 
and he thumped the young man’s 
chest with no light hand. ‘“‘Nowt 
wrong there nowther,” he said. “Put 
his name down, lads, he’ll wrestle.” 

Peter glanced across at Barbara and 
smiled. 

Her eyes lingered lovingly upon his 
figure. She thought how strong and 
self-reliant he looked. She knew that 
he was not handsome like some of the 
men around, but he was beautiful to her. 
She never wearied of studying his face, 
his expressions; she liked the sign of 
power upon his brow, and in his quiet 
gray eyes. She would have been proud 
to stand beside him in the sight of men, 


and claim that she was his best-beloved. 
As she watched him, she felt sud- 
denly that she was passing through a 


fire. Her blood tingled, and her bosom 
heaved as though a wild thing there was 
struggling to be free. 

Putting her mug down she got to her 

feet, afraid of her own mind. A flood 
of passionate feeling was surging through 
her, sweeping away her self-restraint, 
her common-sense, her respect for good- 
ness, and her fear of wrong-doing. 
_ She fled from the Meet, from Peter, 
from the seduction of her own desires 
and turned to Thundergay, because 
she trusted that its cold wind would 
beat out the flame, which had begun 
to burn in her soul. She was assailed 
by the Harpies, those malignant powers, 
who would snatch her away, if they 
could, and make her a slave, as they had 
snatched away the daughters of Pan- 
daros in the old Greek fable. 

But the Harpies were part of her own 
nature, and raged within her. Her self 


was warring against herself. She had 
met a fiend in her own soul, and she 
feared to do battle with it, where all 
things were favorable to its victory. 
But Thundergay was calm, solemn, 
always steadfast even in the midst of 
storm. So she sought the mountain 
solitude for help. 

As she climbed up the narrow defile, 
the ground seemed to reel around her, 
and fall away from her feet. She 
stumbled, she was blinded, she was 
breathless, as though the steep ascent 
now made too great a demand upon 
her; but never before had her heart 
grown faint. Physically and mentally 
she was demoralized, as many a brave 
man has been before an unexpected 
foe. 

The thing that had thus startled her 
was her love for Peter assuming a new 
and terrible aspect. For it had climbed 
down from its lofty seat, and gnashed 
its teeth at circumstance, demanding its 
rights. Why should it live in icy silence? 
Why should it not give and receive as 
others gave and received? 

She was full of bitterness and ques- 
tioning. The everlasting ‘‘why’’ was 
written on her life; not only on her life, 
but on all things; she could not dis- 
sociate herself from her world. “‘Why” 
ran across the sky in flaring letters; 
‘‘why’’ was engraven on rock, fell, and 
dale. Why was anything? 

Life should be full and radiant, not 
stifled and stunted. It should have 
room to grow, and develop its manifold 
beauties. But her life, if she cut her 
love for Peter out of it, would taste like 
dust and ashes in her mouth. She 
wanted Peter; her arms wanted him; 
her heart wanted him. She desired to 
cherish the beloved one, who was not 
cherished by his own wife. 

This was the thought which caused 
her so much bitterness. Lucy did not 
love Peter; Barbara had learned, as the 
years passed, why her sister had mar- 
ried him. Lucy had deliberately taken 
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something which she had soon ceased 
to value, but no one else had the right 
to treasure that which she had cast aside. 

With clearer air and the silence of the 
mountain, calmer thoughts came. She 
strove to hold to the belief that life 
was worth having, even when it meant 
the denial of its keenest desires. She 
scorned the weakness of her own nature, 
which made her cry so passionately for 
something that she knew she could 
never have. She had dallied too long 
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with an importunate master; today she 
must conquer it, and make such an 
assault impossible again. 

She came swiftly down to Ketel’s 
Parlor and on home. Her great- 
grandmother was sitting up in bed, 
still waiting for a visit from Joel Hart, 
and Lucy had not come to Greystones 
as she had promised. 

‘*Oh, Lucy has a fine memory for for- 
getting,’’ said the old woman. ‘She 
will have slept in this morning.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE WARDS IN WAR-TIME. 


By a Rep Cross Pro. 


X. DiscrP,LinE rrom THREE PoINTs OF 
VIEW. 

Discipline is the corner-stone of 
hospital life. Staff nurses, probation- 
ers, and patients alike fall- under its 
sway, and even those august beings who 
sit upon Olympian heights, the Matron 
and the Colonel, may in some vague 
intangible way be under its influence 
too. Like all great forces, it is admir- 
able or intolerable, according to the 
point of view, and in this case, as in so 
many others, the point of view bears a 
close relation to the status of the in- 
dividual. For to wield despotic powers 
and to live under a despotism are two 
very different matters. So it will not 
do to rush into rash generalizations on 
the subject of discipline, but to examine 
the question carefully and impartially 
as it appears in the eyes of the repre- 
sentatives of the three most numerous 
classes of hospital life—the Staff Nurse, 
the Probationer, and the Patients. 

I. THE STAFF NURSE. 

When Staff Nurse M’Tavish crossed 
the Tweed and made her first ac- 
quaintance with military hospitals at 
Blacktown, she was amazed at the 
absence of cast-iron, rules to which she 
had long been accustomed. The pa- 
tients were regarded as individuals, not 


merely as numbers, and the amount of 
liberty which prevailed in the wards 
seemed to her to be bordering on li- 
cerse. In her eyes there was something 
unnatural in knowing the patients as 
Jones, Lamb, or Kilbride, and crediting 
them with individual indentities, in- 
stead of referring to them as Number 9 
or Number 10, and looking at them as 
of interest merely from the medical 
point of view. Moreover, patients were 
allowed to laugh and talk in the wards 
and to work the gramophones as 
erratically as they pleased every eve- 
ning, while smoking was allowed prac- 
tically all day long, with the exception 
of a few paltry hours in the morning. 
Visitors invaded the wards three times 
a week, and were even allowed out of 
official visiting hours, if they could 
provide a bona fide reason in the fact 
that they came from a distance. Par- 
cels of provisions reached the patients 
by this means, which were consumed 
at unsuitable hours, and frequently were 
presented without being submitted to 
the lawful authority. All this seemed to 
Staff Nurse M’Tavish deplorably lax. 
In the well-ordered Infirmary in which 
she had been trained, no noise had ever 
been permitted in the wards, and a 
cloistered stillness prevailed over the 
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place, while smoking was rigorously 
confined to between the hours of 2 to 
4p.m. The Committee had generously 
recognized that patients need amuse- 
ment, and had provided a gramophone 
with carefully selected records of un- 
impeachable taste, which was brought 
into the ward for one hour each week 
and played to the grateful patients 
by the Sister in charge. That a 
patient should manipulate the gram- 
ophone had never been contemplated 
by the Committee, even in their 
most fevered flights of fancy. 

Visitors had been allowed on one 
afternoon each week—Saturday,—but 
even so they had been deplored as a 
sad waste of time and as a clog in the 
wheel of the daily round of activities. 
Tremendous preparations were made 
for their coming, all white quilts were 
removed from the beds at the early 
hour of 1 p. m. and stuffy red blankets 
substituted, as the Committee har- 
bored dark suspicions about the cleanli- 
ness of the incoming guests. In mili- 
tary hospitals quilts remained on the 
beds, morning, noon, and night, and 
visitors leaned upon them at will— 
indeed, Staff Nurse M’Tavish once 
found an ill-mannered girl actually 
sitting on the edge of a bed—an unfor- 
~ gettable breach of hospital discipline. 

There had been none of the illicit 
traffic in parcels by these channels at 
the Infirmary, as any gift intended for 
an inmate had first to be left upon a 
table at the entrance of the ward, and 
after the patient had been graciously 
permitted to see it, it was placed in 
the common store. It seemed 
as if the great ideal of our Socialist 
friends—common _ proprietorship—had 
been realized on a small scale; but sad to 
relate, the patients, instead of glorying 
in the fact that they were living ex- 
ponents of a long-contested theory, 
viewed their parcels with languid, 
almost gloomy interest, and were heard 
to mutter darkly, “‘I doubt it’s a sair 
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waste of good money bringing those 
eggs. Most likely the nurses will get 
them.” 

In Staff Nurse M’Tavish’s opinion 
the probationers in Blacktown led a 
pampered existence, and received none 
of that excellent grounding which the 
Infirmary gave to newcomers. In her 
early days she had been accustomed to 
sweep, scrub, and polish, and perform 
various other work with which char- 
women are generally associated. But 
in Blacktown there were orderlies to 
sweep the wards, clean the windows, 
and scrub the chairs, while ward-maids 
cut the bread and butter, scrubbed the 
lockers, and polished the gas-stove, and 
the probationers were asked to do none 
of these things. 

**You probationers don’t know what 
work is,” she would remark sadly. 
“Why, in my hospital I did nothing 
but cleaning for the first six months. 
How can you expect to be a nurse unless 
you go through the mill?” 

But if there was this sad want of 
discipline as regarded the patients and 
the probationers at Blacktown, there 
was at the same time an annoying 
amount of red tape in other ways. 
Forms and counterfoils abound in 
mnilitary life, and washing was made 
terrible by the use of Army Book No. 200. 
The Diets were even worse, and Staff 
Nurse M’Tavish would sit with aching 
head striving to evolve order out of 
chaos. Who could guess, she would 
wonder bitterly, that Milk Diet was an 
elastic phrase, including chicken and fish. 
It seemed the height of madness. Fronte 
nulla fides. In thiscaseat any rate appear- 
ances were untrustworthy. But worse still 
were the terrible extras which were not 
to be ordered at the discretion of the 
Staff Nurse, who knew her patients, 
but by command of the Medical Officer, 
who could be won over by side-long 
glances to provide desired extensions in 
the Menu. With fish or chicken, 
pudding and potatoes were not issued, 





but had to be ordered as extras, and 
the latter had to be calculated per 
head in ounces, so the Staff Nurse 
would sit patiently repeating ‘Fourteen 
ordinaries, three fish, four chicken, 
that makes twenty-one, and seven extra 
potatoes at 8 oz. each, that is—Lamb 
and Jones, can you no stop that racket 
for a minute; do you no see I am reckon- 
ing?” Indeed the Diets were a worse 
bugbear than its Blue Book rival. 

Another form of red tape was Break- 
ages. This was not daily or bi-weekly 
like the other worries, but when it came 
it was more troublesome than either. 
It is never pleasant to break anything 
in hospital, and in Staff Nurse M’Tav- 
ish’s previous experience it had resulted 
in an interview with the Matron, which 
ended either with a severe caution or 
the deduction of half the price of the 
article broken from the month’s salary, 
—which is a dull way of spending one’s 
hard-earned money, it must be admitted. 
But at Blacktown, when anything was 
broken, out came one of the inevitable 
Army Forms, and down went full de- 
tails of the mishap and incriminating 
evidence against the individual con- 
cerned, which in due time were sub- 
mitted to the Colonel, and at his discre- 
tion charged either to the hospital or 
the delinquent. 

For instance, when Kilbride in an 
excess of zeal pressed the thermometer 
too heavily under his arm, the frail 
stem snapped beneath the pressure. 
This was not the first time that Kil- 
bride had tempted Fate with a ther- 
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mometer, and on one historic occasion 
when he was wandering across the ward, 
unmindful of the delicate instrument 
beneath his arm, to correct Akerman’s 
exaggerated notions of the value of 
lance drill in modern warfare, he felt a 
sudden tickling about the ankle joint, 
and bending down, adroitly caught 
the thermometer in the act of descending 
on to the floor. Such good fortune 
was perhaps undeserved, but on the 
occasion when the thermometer broke, 
the fickle goddess certainly played him 
false; the more treacherously as he was 
at the moment sitting quietly beside 
his hed, as all good patients are taught 
todo when their temperatures are taken. 

However that may be, the frail stem 
snapped, and there were various pre- 
liminaries to be performed before the 
loss could be made good. Indeed 
Kilbride seriously wished that he had 
bought another thermometer himself, 
before it was all over. First, the 
broken fragments had to be collected 
and placed in the safe-keeping of the 
medicine cupboard for the night, to be 
produced for the inspection of the Head 
Sister, as mute witnesses of the tragedy, 
when she came on duty in the morning. 
After careful examination, and a repri- 
mand to the culprit for not exercising 
sufficient care with hospital property, 
an Army Form was obtained. This 
was an imposing document, with the 
Royal Coat of Arms at the head; and 
after close questioning of Kilbride 
into the manner of the mishap, it was 
filled in as follows:— 


Warp B. 


Report on Equipment broken, deficient, lost, or damaged. 


Article damaged : . ; 

Name of person responsible for loss, 
damage, etc. 5 

Report showing cause of les, damage, 
ete. i : ° 


1 thermometer. 


Lance-Corporal Kilbride. 

Lance-Corporal Kilbride inadvertent- 
ly pressed .too heavily on 
the thermometer: while having his 
temperature taken in the axilla. 
He was afraid it might slip. The 
thermometer was accidently brok- 
en through undue pressure. 
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The signature of the Investigating 
Officer was then appended and the 
requisition forwarded to the Colonel, 
who decided, in a space provided for 
the purpose, whether the loss should be 
charged to the public or to the individ- 
ual concerned. Fortunately, in this 
ease he magnanimously decided to let 
the public bear the cost, and in the 
course of another ten days the re- 
quisition was returned duly signed by 
the C.O., and a new thermometer was 
forthcoming 

But losses were not invariably made 
good as easily as this, and when Aker- 
man broke a mug the question was 
much more involved. It was the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the case 
that caused the difficulty. One after- 
noon Akerman felt unusually thirsty, 
and going to the shelf to reach down a 
mug, happened to choose the particular 


Article damaged . 
Name of person, etc. 
Cause of damage . 


This was veracious but unwise, as it 
would inevitably lead to searching in- 
quiries by the Colonel into the ways 
and deeds of ward-maids; and it is the 
aim of every Staff Nurse to have the 


Article damaged . 
Name of person, etc. 
Cause of damage . 


“For if you had had the sense not to 
drop the mug, we should not have had 
all this bother,’”’ she remarked to Private 
Akerman, as she cast aside the hated 
Army Form, thus throwing as it were a 
sop to her conscience which was begin- 
ning to be troublesome. 

Losses are also of frequent occurrence 
in hospital, and almost as much to be 
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mug in which Mrs. Noggs had secreted 
‘a little sup of soup”? to consume at a 
quiet moment. He received the con- 
tents suddenly in his face, and, stag- 
gering back from this unexpected 
douche, let the mug fall to the ground. 
There it broke into a dozen fragments, 
and Staff Nurse M’Tavish had to be 
informed of the mishap. 

“Tf a body can’t put aside a little sup 
of soup, in case they feel faint-like in the 
evening, without all this bother, I do 
eall it ’ard,” repeated Mrs. Noggs 
tearfully, gloomy visions of having to 
pay for the mug herself stretching before 
her eyes. ‘‘And all that grease on my 
nice clean floor!’ 

It would hardly do, as Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish soon realized, to write the 
truth in an unembellished form on the 
requisition— 


1 mug. 

Private Akerman. 

Mug concealed on shelf, full of 
soup, by Mrs. Noggs, ward-maid, 
and dropped by Private Akerman 

“on receiving the contents in his 
face. 


C.O. poking round her ward as little 
as possible. 

So Staff Nurse M’Tavish hardened 
her heart to the dictates of truth, and 
entered upon the Form— 


1 mug. 

Private Akerman. 

Private Akerman is a nervous patient, 
whose nerves are not always 
under proper control. 


dreaded as Breakages. It is true there 
is not the same hopeless finality about 
them, as there is always a sporting 
chance of making good the loss by 
annexing a similar article from another 
ward. As the time for taking the In- 
ventory draws near, this means of mak- 
ing good deficiencies becomes very prev- 
alent. Inventories are taken once a 
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quarter, and are most unpopular, partly 
because they entail a good deal of work, 
and partly because unrecorded losses 
of the past have an unpleasant way of 
coming home to roost. All the crock- 
ery, and such miscellaneous articles as 
bread bins, loading irons, and fly traps 
have:to be carried into the ward, and 
every bed has to be specially prepared 
to show that it possesses its legitimate 
amount of clothes—three blankets, 
two sheets, and one quilt. ; 

For days before the inventory morn- 
ing, ward-maids might be seen fever- 
ishly counting their basins and mugs, 
and paying predatory visits to other 
wards in the absence of their lawful 


defenders. Worried staff nurses ran- . 


sacked drawers and cupboards in their 
search for such elusive articles as salt- 
spoons and brushes for feeding cups, 
and they looked into the future with 
anxiety as a terrible legend went the 
rounds of an unfortunate staff nurse, 
newly appointed to a ward, who was 
made to pay for ten blankets lost by her 
predecessor. Truth to tell, the victim 
has never been identified with certainty, 
but she lived on, oft quoted as a mem- 
orable example of inequity. 

When the turn came for Ward B. to 
have their inventory taken, Mrs. Noggs 
left nothing to chance, and counted 
her crockery many times a day, but 
by one of those cruel blows of ill fortune 
which befall even the best generals, at 
nine o’clock on the day itself she dis- 
covered that one of her mugs was 
missing. 

“Run downstairs and see if they 
have an extra one, there’s a dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Noggs to her ally Lamb, for even 
amongst ourselves it is wise to keep 
up appearances and cloak our meaning 
in terms of discretion. Lamb, however, 
understood perfectly what was ex- 
pected of him. He and the ward- maid 
were the best of friends, and he had a 
warm affection for Mrs. Noggs, due 
not to external attractiveness, but to 
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more substantial qualities in the form 
of smuggled tinned rabbits and potted 
meats. 

Presently Staff Nurse M’Tavish, 
who was ransacking the cupboard for 
the third time in search of a missing 
eye-bath, heard Mrs. Noggs exclaim in a 
tone of triumph— 

“Get the black enamel quick, and no 
one will ever know.” 

But long experience of hospital ways 
had taught her the unwisdom of in- 
quiring into the doings of underlings on 
inventory mornings. 

For half an hour stillness reigned, 
and then a murmur of the coming storm 
was heard. 

“Have you found it yet?” asked a 
voice from below. 

“No, I think that woman upstairs 
must have taken it.” 

By the time Staff Nurse M’Tavish 
had discovered the eye-bath in the 
midst of a pile of sheets, the storm had 
come ominously near. 

The ward-maid from downstairs was 
attacking Mrs. Noggs. 

“‘But I left it in the sink not half an 
hour ago, and mugs can’t walk by them- 
selves,” she exclaimed. 

“‘T have not been downstairs at all,” 
replied Mrs. Noggs in heated tones. 
“TI don’t know if you mean to suggest 
that I hauled it up with a piece of 
string.” 

“T don’t suggest nothing,” said the 
injured ward-maid, “‘but I says it’s a 
queer thing.” 

“Look in the cupboard and see for 
yourself; all our mugs are marked with a 
B, so how can we have one of yours?” 

This argument, convincing as _ it 
sounded, failed to console the injured 
party, and she trailed dismally away to 
lay the matter before her own Staff 
Nurse. 

“It’s a way they have in the Army,” 
said Lamb cheerfully. “If they lose 
anything, they pinch it from some one 
else.”’ 
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But matters did not remain sta- 
tionary long. A direct attack was 
next attempted, and Staff Nurse Brown 
hastened to interview Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish. 

‘“‘T have come for one of our mugs,” 
she began loftily. 

“There are none of your mugs here. 
You can see for yourself all my mugs 
are marked,” and she proudly threw 
back the cupboard door. 

“‘But Mrs. Bird saw one of your men 
disappearing out of the kitchen with a 
mug about half an hour ago.” 

“‘Well, you can see for yourself there 
are no unmarked mugs here, so what is 
the sense of saying we have it.” 


Baffled by this impenetrable barrier,- 


the invader hesitated, and Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish, with the magnanimity of the 
victor, added, ‘“‘As you have been so 
unlucky as to lose a mug just when it’s 
Inventory day, if you like to come and 
borrow one from here after our Inven- 
tory has been taken, and put it with 


yours to make up the number, I’ll no 
be saying anything. For the amount of 
red tape in these military hospitals is 
just reediculous.” 

So they parted allies, sworn to defeat 
the ends of the nefarious military des- 


potism under which they were 
- working. 
II. THE PROBATIONER. 

Discipline for probationers consists 
mainly in cultivating the three great 
virtues of early rising, punctuality, and 
obedience. At first sight it may seem 
that the first two are one and the same 
thing, or that early rising is merely the 
means to the end—punctuality. But, 
as experience shows, they are widely 
different in practice, and on winter morn- 
ings, rising at 6 a.M. constitutes a 
form of discipline which stands apart 
and deserves to rank first in the pro- 
bationer’s three great duties. There is 
something particularly unpleasant about 
the early hours of dim December morn- 
ings, and closer acquaintance with 
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that little-known portion of the day fails 
to reveal any hidden charms. 

At other times, punctuality is more 
or less a matter of foresight, and can be 
accomplished without any very painful 
effort, unless differing watches surround 
the question with a halo of doubt, and, 
in this case, it is wise for the probationer 
to sink all scepticism and accept the 
standard of time given by the superior’s 
watch as ipso facto correct. 

To be successful as a probationer, a 
good deal of that valuable quality, 
adaptability, is necessary. Before the 
war, military hospitals. were worked 
entirely by trained nurses with the 
help of orderlies, and Red Cross de- 
tachments were formed for quite a dif- 
ferent purpose. The members were 
trained to act as stretcher-bearers and 
render first aid in case of invasion, the 
idea being that they would help to bring 
in the wounded from the battlefield, 
or apply tourniquets and elastic ban- 
dages to wounded warriors at the dress- 
ing-stations. Happily for us, England 
has not known the sufferings of Belgium, 
and Red Cross workers have been called 
upon to give their services in less excit- 
ing surroundings. There were no longer 
sufficient trained nurses and orderlies 
to meet the needs of the great military 
hospitals which were springing up in all 
parts of the country, and Red Cross 
members were asked to go as probation- 
ers tc help the trained nurses, both at 
home and abroad. Thus, at the out- 
set, adaptability was required to meet 
conditions which had never been con- 
templated before, and-in their new work 
it was as much needed as ever, for every 
change of Staff Nurse or Head Sister 
brought a new series of rules, and what 
had been the one and only sensible 
way of doing things under one Staff 
Nurse became an act of folly under her 
successor. 

“‘Nurse, that is no way to make a bed.” 

“But Sister Bland liked us to do it 
this way.” 
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“IT am going to have things done my 
way. It does not matter what Sister 
Bland did.” 

This was the usual form the conver- 
sation took, and very soon probationers 
found that working under six successive 
Staff Nurses was like serving an ap- 
prenticeship in six different hospitals. 

Probationers are not called upon to 
wrestle with diet sheets and linen books, 
but they have to bear the unpleasant 
consequences which follow when any- 
thing is broken in hospital. Their 
troubles lie in quite a different direction, 
which may be summed up as the third 
great form of discipline—obedience. 
As everyone knows, obedience is the 
first essential of hospital life, and no 
one should enter the wards unless they 
are prepared to be absolutely obedient. 
In theory, it seems simple to bend your 
will and obey the dictates of another, but 
in practice the question is infinitely 
more complex. In hospital there are 
always two directing authorities, the 
Head Sister and the Staff Nurse, and 


if these give directly opposite orders, 


what is the subordinate to do? Is it 
better to obey the Staff Nurse, who is 
always on the spot, or the higher power, 
who pays infrequent but most disturb- 
ing visits? 

Take, for instance, the knotty prob- 
lem of boiling the scissors. Asepsis is 
the great aim of hospitals, as everyone 
is agreed, and sterilization is the 
recognized means to attain it. So 
each ward was provided with a sterilizer, 
an attractive metal box which gleamed 
like silver, in which the surgical instru- 
ments were boiled on a gas ring. In 
Ward B. the scissors were rapidly under- 
going a process of disintegration through 
rapid and continuous boiling, when the 
Head Sister found them one morning. 

“Nurse,” she called to the probation- 
er, “the scissors must not be boiled 
like this. Here they are absolutely 
ruined before there has been a dirty 
dressing in the ward.” 
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So next morning the scissors remained 
unboiled, until they were discovered by 
Staff Nurse M’Tavish with deep in- 
dignation. 

“Nurse, what do you mean by for- 
getting to boil the scissors?” 

“Sister Grayson said yesterday that 
they were not to be boiled until there 
were dirty dressings in the ward.” 

“Tll no’ have ye making excuses. 
Put them in the sterilizer this minute.” 

So the probationer took refuge in 
that rock of national policy—which is 
either the cause of our Empire’s great- 
ness or the sign of incipient decay, 
according to your point of view— 
compromise. She placed the scissors 
in the sterilizer in obedience to the 
Staff Nurse’s command, but she put 
them in an upright position so that only 
the blades were in the water, thereby 
doing her best to obey the Head Sister. 
* Presently Sister Grayson was seen 
hurrying along, and Kilbride,.who had 
been an interested spectator of the 
earlier phase of the campaign, has- 
tened to the scene of action toawaitfur- 
ther developments. She went straight 
to the sterilizer, and lifting the lid 
gazed into the depths. At first clouds 
of pent-up steam obscured her view, 
but gradually the gray mist-shrouded 
form of the scissors became visible. 

“Nurse,” she cried angrily, “I have 
told you that I will not have the scissors 
ruined by boiling. What do you mean 
by disobeying?” 

“Only the points are in the water, 
Sister,’’ stammered the probationer, 
in a vain attempt to placate the Head 
Sister. 

“That has nothing to do with it. 
Take them out this minute.” 

“But Staff Nurse M’Tavish says she 
likes to have them boiled, and then she 
is quite sure they are sterile.” . 

“T am the person to be obeyed here,» 
and please remember in future I must 
have absolute obedience.” 

And she bustled away: 
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“It is difficult sometimes to know 
what to do, is it not?” said the pro- 
bationer, turning to Kilbride, who was 
still standing beside the sterilizer. 
“You can’t please everyone. It is 
not being obedient that is difficult, 
but it is obeying two people at the same 
time.” 

“Well,” said Kilbride cheerfully, look- 
ing down at the debatable form of the 
scissors, “‘I should boil them and leave 
them unboiled, turn about, and then 
you are bound to be right sometime. 
Put them in the sterilizer again now, 
as it is Staff Nurse M’Tavish’s turn to 
pay them a visit.” 

And with these words he turned 
away, having provided the best solu- 
tion in his power to the probationer’s 
third great problem—obedience. 

Ill, THE PATIENTS. 

From the patients’ point of view, 
discipline consists of a number of re- 
strictions devised to harass the mind of 
man. In the name of discipline, smok- 
ing is forbidden during the long morning 
hours when the patients are penned up 
in the ward awaiting the visit of the 
Medical Officer—and only those who 
have experienced such restrictions can 
realize how great the craving to smoke 
ean be during the forbidden hours. 
Indeed the numerous cases of lapsi 
memoria which occur every morning 
are truly remarkable. The same iron 
hand prevents patients from lying on 
their beds during the weary morning 
hours, and a glance at the hard wooden 
chairs provided by the authorities as 
part of the hospital equipment is suf- 
ficient proof of how great the temptation 
must be. Later in the day this form of 
relaxation is allowed, on the strict 
understanding that beds must be 
tidied as soon as the owners get up, 
but during the morning it is permitted 
under no. circumstances whatever. 
Moreover, discipline debars them from 
playing the gramophone until half- 
past four in the afternoon, and what 
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might have been a whole day’s enjoy- 
ment has thereby to be compressed 
into three feverish hours. All these 
restrictions seem unreasonable and 
devoid of sense to the majority of the 
patients, although occasionally an elder- 
ly N.C.O. may be found to say a word 
in their defense. This was the case 
with Sergeant Snell, who would be 
heard to murmur darkly, while the 
ward was rejoicing over their prize— 

“T hates them things, and if I had 
my way I would take everyone, I 
could find and burn it. There’s neither 
sense nor reason in them things, and if 
we had much more of them I’d send a 
petition to the Colonel.” 

Such sentiments, of course, were not 
at all representative of opinion in 
general, and his fellow-patients looked 
upon him with contempt as an utter 
barbarian. 

Discipline also curtails the time al- 
lotted to visitors to two short hours three 
days a week, and on the stroke of four 
they are banished by an inexorable 
sergeant armed with a bell, popularly 
known as ‘‘Muffins,” no matter how 
engrossing the conversation might hap- 
pen to be at the moment nor how 
many farewell messages remained unde- 
livered. 

Of all forms of discipline, tidiness is 
perhaps the most oppressive, and the 
ward would sigh with impotent fury 
as its kits were refolded and its beds 
straightened and its lockers dusted 
many times in the course of the morn- 
ing. These efforts were redoubled on 
the day when the Colonel inspected 
the hospital, and everything possible 
was done to secure perfection in every 
detail. Friday was inspection morning 
in Ward B., and the inspection was 
rendered terrible, not by what the 
Colonel saw as he made his round, but 
by what the Head Sister found on her 
preliminary tours of investigation. As 
a matter of fact, the Colonel, with the 
best will in the world, had not the trained 
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eye needful to detect small domestic 
neglects, whereas the hawk-like eye of 
the Head Sister had been accustomed 
from earliest youth to find repositories 
of dust in wrongful places. However, 
the Colonel was dutifully upheld as 
possessing an unerring instinct for the 
detection of dust, and war-maids and 
probationers went in terror accordingly. 

“Now, Mrs. Noggs, be sure you get 
down all the cobwebs. Remember, the 
Colonel always sees cobwebs.’ And, 
Nurse, be sure you tidy all the lockers. 
There is nothing annoys the Colonel 
more than to find a dusty locker.” 

So the patients were ordered to tidy 
their lockers without delay, and set to 
work with the pleasant feeling of having 
a grievance. 

“Tt is only half an hour since I tidied 
mine,” expostulated M’Vean. 

“But it is not tidy now. What would 
the Colonel say if he saw it, M’Vean?” 

“It is as bad as being in gaol,” sighed 
Viney. “There is no freedom here.” 
He was still smarting under a rebuke 
for having upset a bottle of brilliantine 
in the upper compartment of his 
locker. Instead of getting sympathy 
for his sad loss, he had been repri- 
manded for carelessness. 

“No,” said Kilbride. “It is worse. 
You need not be tidy when you are 
picking oakum.” 

“Sure, then, I wish it was oakum I 
was picking now,” sighed O’Ryan, as 
he flapped a mixture of cigarette-ash 
and tooth-powder disconsolately with a 
duster. 

Presently Staff Nurse M’Tavish ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Who is smoking?” she inquired. 
“And on Inspection morning, too, 
when you know how angry the Colonel 
would be.” 

There was no answer, but a moment 
later she detected Viney with a cigarette 
in his mouth. 

“Viney, how dare you disobey: orders. 
I shall report you to the Colonel.” 
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“I am not smoking, Sister,” he an- 
swered in injured tones. 

‘What is the use of telling me a lie 
when I can see you with my own eyes.” 

Slowly Viney drew the cigarette 
from his mouth and held it out, still 
unlighted, as an indisputable witness 
in his favor. 

There was a moment of strained 
silence. 

“I believe you do it on purpose to 
annoy me,” exclaimed Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish. “There is nothing funny 
in things like that.” 

After a morning of strenuous prepa- 
ration, the Colonel’s visit occupies about 
three minutes, and consists in walking 
through the wards with the Matron 
and paying compliments on the general 
aspect of the place. The patients give 
a sigh of relief when they realize that 
the inspection is over, and the staff 
nurses congratulate themselves that at 
least the Colonel has not found any 
dust in their ward. 

In addition to tidiness, a form of dis- 
cipline, which is more or less due to the 
initiative. of the staff nurses, the mili- 
tary authorities have drawn up a list of 
Orders for Patients in Military Hospi- 
tals, which are hung in a prominent 
position in every ward. 

Some of these deal merely with the 
drawing of kits and the maintenance of 
order in the wards, but Rule 15 pos- 
sesses more interest, and reads as fol- 
lows:— 

15. Patients will under no cir- 
cumstances give any portion of 
their diet to other patients, as 
each patient is ordered the diet 
most suitable for his disease. 

This rule is the quintessence of com- 
mon-sense, and it seems inconceivable 
that any patient ordered chicken should 
wish to exchange it for ordinary diet. 
But time works many wonders. Three 
months of unbroken chicken diet, with 
half a bird appearing with unfailing 
monotony day after day, may cause 
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even the most contented patient to 
hanker for a change. This is what 
happened to Jones, and one morning he 
prevailed upon Lamb to exchange din- 
ners with him. Not that Lamb needed 
any persuasion, as he had observed that 
the Ordinary Dining Hall fare consisted 
of rather tough mutton, and Lamb 
certainly secured the better bargain, 
although he took care not to show that 
he was aware of the fact. 

“Here you are, Jones,”’ he said, as he 
handed over his plate of mutton. 
“Though I don’t know whether it is the 
diet most suitable for your disease.” 

“It is a queer thing to call getting 
wounded for your country a disease,” 
remarked Jones, as he vainly endeav- 
ored to cut his mutton. 

“Well, cheer up, old man, and eat it 
before any one sees you,” counseled 
Lamb. 

Presently murmurs arose from the 
group round the dining table. 

“T can’t chew it,” said Geordie, 
the Tynesider, despondently. 

“It must have qualified for an Old 
Age Pension,” added Kilbride. 

“Here, Mrs. Noggs, bring me another 
knife; I’ve turned the blade of this one 
trying to cut my mutton,” cried 
M’Vean. 

But at that moment a hush fell on 
the assembly, as the Orderly Officer 
entered the ward. 

“Orderly Officer, any complaints?’ 

“None, sir,” said Kilbride, as is the 
way they have in the Army; and a 
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moment later the vituperations were 
again in full swing. 

In spite of the chorus of disapproval, 
Jones set to work upon his portion 
with an undiminished zest, and had 
almost finished before Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish realized what had happened. 

“Jones, where is your chicken?” 
she cried. ‘Don’t you know that you 
must have the diet the doctor orders?” 

“But, Sister, I have had nothing but 
chicken for ninety-two days, and I 
have almost forgotten the taste of a bit 
of meat.” 

“You ungrateful boy What shall I 
be hearing next, I wonder?’”’ And she 
promptly confiscated the scanty re- 
mains of Jones’s unauthorized dinner. 
Lamb had seized the opportunity to 
demolish the rest of the chicken, so no 
appropriation was possible in his case. 

Sad to relate, either the -unaccus- 
tomed diet or the rapidity with which it 
had been bolted, caused Jones to suffer 
acute pains later in the day, and Staff 
Nurse M’Tavish viewed the victim 
with triumph in her eye. 

“Now, Jones, you see what comes of 
not obeying the doctor’s orders,” she 
began, as she poured out a dose of 
medicine by the bedside. ‘‘Never let 
me find you again thinking you know 
better than your superiors.” 

The unfortunate Jones thoroughly 
chastened in spirit, drank the dis- 
tasteful draught and lay back on his 
pillow without saying a word. Dis- 
ciplina omnia vincit. 
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Mr. J. D. Beresford’s own justifica- 
tion of his existence as a novelist will be 
found in the third section of ‘The 
Invisible Event,” where Jacob Stahl 
is careful to explain that he is a witness 
and recorder rather than a creator. 
To repeat that statement is to vouch for 


Mr. Beresford’s modesty. But it does 
not represent the whole truth. In the 
school of English realism his work is 
bound to occupy a high place, if for 
no other reason than a certain reverence 
he holds for the inviolate sacredness of 
the human spirit. To decorate your 
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characters, as is the manner of the 
romantic school with the abra cadabra 
of religiosity and the worn-out tinsel of 
picturesque conventions may seem very 
gallant, but to sentient beings, who 


have to build up their heaven on the 


concrete foundations of the common- 
place, it is not very convincing. The 
human phenomena which Mr. Beres- 
ford presents in the course of his literary 
adventures bear the well-defined stig- 
mata of actuality, with an added and 
sympathetic quality, provided by the 
artist’s penetrative insight. In fine, 
Mr. Beresford possesses the rare gift 
of divination. 

Because he is tremendously interested 
in life he approaches it in the Pauline 
way—to him there is nothing common 
or unclean. He is almost disconcerting- 
ly frank in his disclosure of the weak- 
nesses of his characters—his heroes 
fail to chalk the true romantic line— 
if they tried to do so their sense of 
humor would spoil the crucial situation 
that led them there. 

He loathes the melodramatic. Stahl 
himself is in a continual state of becom- 
ing—but always the author’s puri- 
tanical sense of artistic fitness whisks 
him off what might easily become a 
romantic pedestal, bringing back our 
badly bruised but always lovable 
protagonist again to the shelter of our 
tender hearts. Jasper Thrale in ‘‘Gos- 
lings” has to go through purgatory 
before he receives poetic justice. Ar- 
thur Grey in “The Mountains of the 
Moon,” is not spared a certain element 
of the ludicrous in his character, and 
Martin Bond in that masterly psy- 
chological ‘study, “‘The House in De- 
metrius Road,” is not without his trait 
of weakness, although his loyalty 
makes him always lovable. 

These facts show how well Mr. Beres- 
ford has seized one outstanding truth 
about the art which he has chosen to 
practise. The value of a novel lies in 
the success with which it divines for 
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us the potentiality of the age with which 
it deals. It should dramatize for us 
the different phases of thought and 
feeling which indicate the prevailing 
mood of its period. The romantic 
novelist has his formula of well con- 
sidered rules—and his product can 
always be guaranteed of standard 
strength and warranted quality. Not 
so the realist—he is allowed no stage 
properties—it is his business to sift 
reality from the illusions of prosperity 
and present us with things as they are. 

So transparently honest and so sin- 
cere is Mr. Beresford in this quest for 
well-attested reality that he even runs 
the risk of an accusation of dullness in 
portions of that famous trilogy, “Jacob 
Stahl,” for the sake of telling us the 
essential autobiographical truth. 

Turn to page 343, where Jacob Stahl 
is reading the Morning Post notice of his 
first novel “John Tristram,” and you 
will find it is an exact repetition of the 
notice given to “Jacob Stahl,” and 
the notice accorded to Jacob Stahl’s 
second novel simply reproduces that 
given to ‘The Hampdenshire Wonder.” 

And yet there is no dearth of im- 
agination in Mr. Beresford. One charge 
usually made against the modern 
English novelist is that he is barren of 
ideas. It cannot be made against the 
author of “Goslings,’”’ who with great 
daring conceives an England devas- 
tated by a great plague and practically 
emptied of its male population. The 
picture of that bevy of English Bac- 
chantes—graceless civilized savages— 
dragging along a butcher in a trium- 
phal car, cannot be forgotten—it is a 
piece of the most vivid imaginative 
realism, as well as a challenge to our 
vaunted civilization. 

What strikes one about all the 
Beresford work is its quality of in- 
evitability and inexorability. You feel 
that the story could not have turned 
out otherwise. This has happened 
because Mr. Beresford has built up his 
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stories on the rock of actual experience. 
The leading facts in his life can be 
tracked down in his novels. 

J. D. Beresford was born in the 
rectory of Castor, a few miles from 
Peterborough, of which Cathedral his 
father was formerly a minor canon and 
precentor. He is the younger of two 
brothers—his father, who was fifty- 
one when J. D. appeared on the scene, 
had also been born when his father 
was comparatively old, and in his turn 
was grandson of a grandfather who 
might have been at school when Dr. 
Johnson died—and map have seen 
Fanny Burney, Boswell and Mrs. 
Thrale. His youthful days having 
been spent in a country parsonage, 
rather narrow in its outlook, and terribly 
strict in its Sabbatarian views, as 
might be expected of one of Mr. Beres- 
ford’s temperament, his youth had its 
passages of spiritual unrest and elation. 
Managing to pick up a little education 
at Oundle School (where H. G. Wells’s 
two boys now are) in the days when it 
suffered from the classic tradition; he 
subsequently wasted his time in a Nor- 
‘folk private school, passing from these 
to the King’s School, Peterborough. 
But he does not reckon that he was 
really educated until he took the task in 
hand himself at the age of twenty-one. 

The carelessness of a nurse left the 
author with infantile paralysis and only 
one practicable leg, a fact that in- 
validated him for the career we spell 
with a capital C. The details can be 
supplemented from ‘Jacob Stahl”— 
at any rate the experience in the coun- 
try architect’s office, and that in the 
hospital architect’s office are Mr. 
Beresford’s own. The latter architect 
is still “going strong” and his office 
may be found in Bedford Square. 
Getting tired of architecture Mr. 
Beresford tried life insurance, only to 
eschew that quickly for a more or less 
literary post in W. H. Smith & Son’s— 
an experience that has been immor- 
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talized in “A Candidate for Truth.’ 
The adventures of Stahl as a manager of 
country travelers are paralleled by 
their author. 

Of ali the plays, novels and short 
stories that Mr. Beresford wrote from 
the age of sixteen till the year 1904, 
not a single MS. survives—an evidence 
of high literary courage, although he has 
a certain amount of pride in having 
been the winner of an Academy Com- 
petition for the “best portrait of a 
street character.”” The Academy was 
then under the editorship of Mr. Lewis 
Hind, and Beresford contributed to the 
“Things Seen” feature. It is quite 
easy to understand why it is not easy 
to “dig out’’ personal details about him 
for publication—his name is absent 
from ‘“‘Who’s Who’”—he used to be an 
advertising expert, but doctors never 
seem to believe in their own medicine. 

It is scarcely five years since Mr. 
Beresford broke into that enchanted 
circle of the novelists who have arrived 
with the first of the famous Stahl 
trilogy. But before that was a time 
of preparation. In 1908 he contributed 
to Punch, and through the good offices 
of Sir Owen Seaman, Mr. J. A. Spender 
of The Westminster Gazette added Mr. 
Beresford to his staff of reviewers, and 
he has been reviewing for that journal 
ever since. It was the leisure afforded 
by this stand-by that allowed of a ges- 
tation period for the production of 
“Jacob Stahl,’’ which by the way was 
refused by a leading firm of publishers 
upon the ground that it was old-fashioned! 

In his spare time Mr. Beresford is 
addicted to carpentering—he makes 
furniture with a modernized Gothic 
touch—as he abhors the finicky charac- 
ter of Chippendale and Heppelwhite; 
and although he plays golf upon prov- 
ocation, he will tell you that his most 
serious hobby is watching the Atlantic 
from the Cornish cliffs. To really in- 
dulge that hobby one has to live beside 
it, which he does! 

Robb Lawson. 
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This is not a story, it is rather a frag- 
ment, beginning where usually a battle 
story ends, with a man being ‘“‘casual- 
tied,”” showing the principal character 
only in a passive part—a very passive 
part—and ending, I am afraid, with a 
lot of unsatisfactory loose ends un- 
gathered up. I only tell it because I 
fancy that at the back of it you may 
find some hint of the spirit that has 
helped the British Army in many a 
tight corner. 

Private Wally Ruthven was knocked 
out by the bursting of a couple of bombs 
in his battalion’s charge on the front 
line German trenches. Any account 
of the charge need not be given here 
except that it failed, and the battalion 
making it, or what was left of them, 
were beaten back. Private Wally knew 
nothing of this, knew nothing of the 
renewed British bombardment, the 
renewed British attack half a dozen 
hours later, and again its renewed failure. 
All this time he was lying where the 
foree of the bomb’s explosion had 
thrown him, in a hole blasted out of the 
ground by a bursting shell. During all 
that time he was unconscious of any- 
thing except pain, although certainly 
he had enough of that to keep his mind 
very fully occupied. He was brought 
back to an agonizing consciousness by 
the hurried grip of strong hands and a 
wrenching lift that poured liquid flames 
of pain through every nerve in his 
mangled body. To say that he was 
badly wounded hardly describes the 
case; an R.A.M.C. orderly afterwards 
described his appearance with painful 
picturesqueness as “raw meat on a 
butcher’s block,” and indeed it is 
doubtful if the stretcher-bearers who 
lifted him from the shell-hole would 
not rather have left him lying there 
and given their brief time and badly 
needed services to a casualty more 


promising of recovery, if they had seen 
at first Private Ruthven’s serious con- 
dition. As it was, one stretcher-bearer 
thought and said the man was dead, and 
was for tipping him off the stretcher 
again. Ruthven heard that and opened 
his eyes to look at the speaker, although 
at the moment it would not have troubled 
him much if he had been tipped off 
again. But the other stretcher-bearer 
said there was still life in him, and partly 
because the ground about them was 
pattering with bullets, and the air about 
them clamant and reverberating with 
the rush and roar of passing and explod- 
ing shells and bombs, and that particular 
spot, therefore, no place or time for 
argument, partly because stretcher- 
bearers have a stubborn conviction and 
fundamental belief—which, by the way, 
has saved many a life even against their 
own momentary judgment—that while 
there is life there is hope, that a man 
“‘isn’t dead till he’s buried,” and finally 
that a stretcher must always be brought 
in with a load, a live one if possible, and 
the nearest thing to alive if not, they 
brought him in. 

The stretcher-bearers carried their 
burden into the front trench and there 
attempted to set about the first bandag- 
ing of their casualty. The job, how- 
ever, was quite beyond them, but one 
of them succeeded in finding a doctor, 
who in all the uproar of a desperate bat- 
tle was playing Mahomet to the moun- 
tain of such cases as could not come to 
him in the field dressing station. The 
orderly requested the doctor to come to 
the casualty, who was so badly wounded 
that “he near came to bits when welifted 
him.”” The doctor, who had several 
urgent cases within arm’s length of 
him as he worked at the moment, said 
that he would come as soon as he could, 
and told the orderly in the meantime to 
go and bandage any minor wounds his 
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casualty might have. The bearer re- 
plied that there were no minor wounds, 
that the man was “just nothing but one 
big wound all over,” and asfor bandaging, 
that he “might as well try to do first aid on 
a pound of meat that had run through a 
mincing machine.’”’ The doctor at last 


hobbling ‘painfully and leaning on the - 


stretcher-bearer—for he himself had 
been twice wounded, once in the foot 
by a piece of shrapnel, and once through 
the tip of the shoulder by a rifle bullet— 
came to Private Ruthven. He spent 
a good deal of time and innumerable 
yards of bandage on him, so that when 
the stretcher-bearers brought him into 
the dressing station there was little but 
bandages to beseen of him. Thestretcher- 
bearer delivered a message from the 
doctor that there was very little hope, 
so that Ruthven for the time being was 
merely given an injection of morphia 
and put aside. 

The approaches to the dressing sta- 
tion and the station itself were under so 
severe a fire for some hours afterwards 
that it was impossible for any ambulance 
to be brought near it. Such casualties 
as could walk back walked, others were 
carried slowly and painfully to a point 
which the ambulances had a fair sport- 
ing chance of reaching intact. One 
way and another a good many hours 
passed before Ruthven’s turn came to 
be removed. The doctor who had ban- 
daged him in the firing line had by then 
returned to the dressing station, mainly 
because his foot had become too painful 
to allow him to use it at all. Merely as 
an aside, and although it has nothing to 
do with Private Ruthven’s case, 
it may be worth mentioning that 
the same doctor, having cleaned, 
sterilized, and bandaged his wounds, 
remained in the dressing station 
for another twelve hours, doing such 
work as could be accomplished sitting 
in a chair and with one sound and one 
unsound arm. He saw Private Ruthven 
for a moment as he was being started 
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on his journey to the ambulance; he 
remembered the case, as indeed everyone 
who handled or saw that case remember- 
ed it for many days, and, moved by pro- 
fessivnal interest and some amazement 
that the man was still alive, he hobbled 
from his chair to look at him. He 
found Private Ruthven returning his 
look, for the passing of time and the ex- 
cess of pain had by now overcome the 
effects of the morphia injection. There 
was a hauntingly appealing look in the 
eyes that looked up at him, and the 
doctor tried to answer the question he 
imagined those eyes would have conveyed. 

“T don’t know, my boy,” he said, 
“‘whether you'll pull through, but 
we'll do the best we can for you. And 
now we have you here we'll have you 
back in hospital in no time, and there 
you'll get every chance there is.” 

He imagined the question remained 
in those eyes still unsatisfied, and that 
Ruthven gave just the suggestion of a 
slow head-shake. 

“Don’t give up, my boy,” he said 
briskly. ‘“‘We might save you yet. 
I’m going to take away the pain for 
you,” and he called an orderly to bring 
a hypodermic injection. While he was 
finding a place among the bandages to 
make the injection, the orderly who 
was waiting spoke: “I believe, sir, 
he’s trying to ask something or say 
something.” 

It has to be told here that Private 
Ruthven could say nothing in the terms 
of ordinary speech, and would never 
be able to do so again. Without going 
into details it will be enough to say 


that the whole lower part of—well, his 


face was tightly bound about with 
bandages, leaving little more than his 
nostrils, part of his cheeks, and his eyes 
clear. He was frowning now, and 
again just shaking his head to denote a 
negative, and his left hand, bound to the 
bigness of a football in bandages, 
moved slowly in an endeavor to push 
aside the doctor’s hands. 
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“It’s all right, my lad,’”’ the doctor 
said soothingly. ‘I’m not going to 
hurt you.” 

The frown cleared for an instant and 
the eloquent eyes appeared to smile, 
as indeed the lad might well have 
smiled at the thought that anyone 
could “hurt’’ such a bundle of pain. 
But although it appeared quite evident 
that Ruthven did not want morphia, 
the doctor in his wisdom decreed other- 
wise, and the jolting journey down the 
rough shell-torn road, and the longer 
but smoother journey in the sweetly- 
sprung motor ambulance, were ac- 
complished in sleep. 

When he wakened again to con- 
sciousness he lay for some time looking 
about him, moving only his eyes and 
very slowly his head. He took in the 
canvas walls and roof of the big hospital 
marquee, the scarlet-blanket beds, the 
flitting figures of a couple of silent- 
footed Sisters, the screens about two of 
the beds; the little clump of figures, 
doctor, orderlies, and Sister, stooped 
over another bed. Presently he caught 
the eye of a Sister as she passed swiftly 
the foot of his bed, and she, seeing the 
appealing look, the barely perceptible 
upward twitch of his head that was 
all he could do to beckon, stopped and 
turned, and moved quickly to his side. 
She smoothed the pillow about his 
head and the sheets across his shoulders, 
and spoke softly. 

“I wonder if there is anything you 
want,’’ she said. ‘‘You can’t tell me, 
can you—just close your eyes a minute 
— if there is anything I can do.” 

The eyes closed instantly, opened, and 
stared upward at her. 

“Ts it the pain?’ she said. 
very dreadful?” 

The eyes held steady and unflickering 
upon hers. She knew well that they 
did not speak truth, and that the pain 
must indeed be very dreadful. 

“‘We can stop the pain, you know,” 
she said. “Is that what you want?” 


“Ts it 
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The steady unwinking eyes answered 
“No” again, and to add emphasis to it 
the bandaged head shook slowly from 
side to side on the pillow. 

The Sister was puzzled; she could 
find out what he wanted of course, she 
was confident of that, but it might take 
some time and many questions, and 
time just then was something that she 
or no one else in the big clearing hos- 
pital could find enough of for the work 
in their hands. Even then urgent work 
was calling her, so she left him, prom- 
ising to come again as soon as she could. 

She spoke to the doctor, and presently 
he came back with her to the bedside. 
‘It’s marvelous,” he said in a low tone 
to the Sister, ‘‘that he has held on to 
life so long.” : 

Private Ruthven’s wounds had been 
dressed there on arrival, before he woke 
out of the morphia sleep, and the doctor 
had seen and knew. 

“There is nothing we can do for him,”’ 
he said, ‘‘except morphia again, ‘to 
ease him out of his pain.’ 

But again the boy, his brow wrinkling 
with the effort, attempted with his 
bandaged hand to stay the needle in 
the doctor’s fingers. 

“T’m sure,’ said the Sister, ‘‘he 
doesn’t want the morphia; he told me 
so, didn’t you?” appealing to the boy. 

The eyes shut and gripped tight in an 
emphatic answer, and the Sister ex- 
plained their code. 

“Listen!” she said gently. ‘“‘The 
doctor will only give you enceugh to 
make you sleep for two or three hours, 
and then I shall have time to come and 
talk to you. Will that do?” 

The unmoving eyes answered ‘‘No”’ 
again, and the doctor stood up. 

“Tf he can bear it, Sister,’ he said, 
‘“‘we may as well leave him. I can’t 
understand it, though. I know how 
these wounds must hurt.’ 

They left him then, and he lay for 
another couple of hours, his eyes set on 
the canvas roof above his head, dropped 
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for an instant to any passing figure 
lifting again to their fixed position. 
The eyes and the mute appeal in them 
haunted the Sister, and half a dozen 
times, as she moved about the beds, she 
flitted over to him, just to drop a word 
that she had not forgotten and she was 
coming presently. 

“You want me to talk to you, don’t 
you?” she said. ‘‘There is something 
you want me to find out?” 

““Yes—yes—yes,” said the quickly, 
flickering eyelids. 

The Sister read the label that was 
tied to him when he was brought in. 
She asked questions round the ward of 
those who were able to answer them, 
and sent an orderly to make inquiries 
in the other tents. He came back 
presently and reported the finding of 
another man who belonged to Ruth- 
ven’s regiment and who knew him. 
So presently, when she was relieved 
from duty—the first relief for thirty- 
six solid hours of physical stress and 
heart-tearing strain, she went straight 
to the other tent and questioned the 
man who knew Private Ruthven. He 
had a hopelessly shattered arm, but 
appeared mightily content and amazing- 
ly cheerful. He knew Wally, he said, 
was in the same platoon with him; 
_ didn’t know much about him except 
that he was a very decent sort; no, 
knew nothing about his people or his 
home, although he remembered—yes, 
there was a girl. Wally had shown him 
her photograph once, ‘‘and a real 
ripper she is too.” Didn’t know if 
Wally was engaged to her, or anything 
more about her, and certainly not her 
name. 

The Sister went back to Wally. 
His wrinkled brow cleared at the sight 
of her, but she could see that the eyes 
were sunk more deeply in his head, 
that they were dulled, no doubt with 

“I’m going to ask you a lot of ques- 
tions,” she said, ‘‘and you'll just close 
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your eyes again if I speak of what you 
want to tell me. You do want to tell 
me something, don’t you?” 

To her surprise, the ‘“‘Yes”’ was not 
signaled back to her. She was puzzled 
a moment. “You want to ask me 
something?” she said. 

“Yes” the eyelids flickered back. 

“Ts it about a girl?” she asked. 
(“No.”) “Is it about money of any 
sort?” (““No.”) ‘Is it about your moth- 
er, or your people, or your home? Is 
it about yourself?” 

She had paused after each question 
and went on to the next, but seeing no 
sign or answering ‘‘Yes” she was 
baffled for a moment. But she felt 
that she could not go to her own bed to 
which she had been dismissed, could 
not go to the sleep she so badly needed, 
until she had found and answered the 
question in those pitiful eyes. She 
tried again. 

“Is it about your regiment?” she 
asked, and the eyes snapped ‘‘Yes,” 
and “Yes,” and “Yes,” again. She 
puzzled over that, and then went back 
to the doctor in charge of the other 
ward and brought back with her the 
man who “knew Wally.” Mentally 
she clapped her hands at the light that 
leaped to the boy’s eyes. She had told 
the man that it was something about the 
regiment he wanted to know; told him, 
too, his method of answering ‘‘Yes’’ 
and ‘‘No” and to put his questions in 
such a form that they could be so 
answered. : 

The friend advanced to the bedside 
with clumsy caution. 

- “Hello, Wally!’ he said cheerfully. 
‘They've pretty well chewed you up 
and spit you out again, ’aven’t they? 
But you're all right, old son, you’re 
going to pull through, ’cause the O.C. 
o’ the Linseed Lancers here told me so. 
But Sister here tells me you want to 
ask something about some one in the 
old crush.” He hesitated a moment. 
“T can’t think who it would be,’’ he 
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confessed. ‘“‘It can’t be his own chum, 
‘cause he ‘stopped one,’ and Wally 
saw it and knew he was dead hours 
before. But look ’ere,” he said deter- 
minedly, ‘‘I’ll go through the whole 
bloomin’ regiment, from the O.C. 
down to the cook, by name and one 
at a time, and you'll tip me a wink and 
stop me at the right one. I'll start off 
with our own platoon first; that ought 
to do it,’”’ he said to the Sister. 

‘“‘Perhaps,” she said quickly, “he 
wants to ask about one of his officers. 
Is that it?”” And she turned to him. 

The eyes looked at her long and 
steadily, and then closed flutteringly 
and hesitatingly. 

““We’re coming near it,” she said, 
“although he didn’t seem sure about 
that ‘Yes.’ ” 

“Look ’ere,” said the other, with a 
sudden inspiration, ‘“‘there’s no good 0’ 
this ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ guessin’ game; 
Wally and me was both in the flag- 
wagging class, and we knows enough 
to—there you are.” He broke off in 
triumph and nodded to Wally’s flicker- 
ing eyelids, that danced rapidly in the 
long and short of the Morse code. 

““Y-e-s. Ac-ac-ac.’’* 

“Yes,” he said. “If you'll get a bit 
of paper, Sister, you can write down 
the message while I spells it off. That’s 
what you want, ain’t it, chum?” 

The Sister took paper and pencil 
and wrote the letters one by one as the 
code ticked them off and the reader 
called them to her. 

“Ready. Begins!” ‘Go on, Miss, 
write it down,” as she _ hesitated. 
“‘Don-I-Don—Did; W-E—we; Toc- 
ac-K-E—take; Toc-H-E—the; Toc-R- 
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E-N-C-H—trench; ac-ac-ac. Did we 
take the trench?” 

The signaler being a very unim- 
aginative man, possibly it might never 
have occurred to him to lie, to have 
told anything but the blunt truth that 
they did not take the trench; that the 
regiment had been cut to pieces in the 
attempt to take it; that the further at- 
tempt of another regiment on the same 
trench had been beaten back with hor- 
rible loss; that the lines on both sides, 
when he was sent to the rear late at 
night, were held exactly as they had 
been held before the attack; that the 
whole result of the action was nil— 
except for the casualty list. But he 
caught just in time the softly sighing 
whispered ‘‘Yes” from the unmoving 
lips of the Sister, and he lied promptly 
and swiftly, efficiently and at full length. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“‘We took it. I 
thought you knew that, and that you 
was wounded the other side of it; we 
took it all right. Got a hammering of 
course, but what was left of us cleared 
it with the bayonet. You should ’ave 
’eard ‘em squeal when the bayonet 
took ’em. There was one big brute—”’ 

He was proceeding with a cheerful 
imagination, colored by past expe- 
riences, when the Sister stopped him. 
Wally’s eyes were closed. 

“IT think,” she said quietly, ‘that’s 
all that Wally wants to know. Isn't 
it, Wally?” 

The lids lifted slowly and the Sister 
could have cried at the glory and satis- 
faction that shone in them. They 
closed once softly, lifted slowly, and 
closed again tiredly and gently. That 
is all. Wally died an hour afterwards. 

Boyd Cable. 
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‘Oh, dear,” said Francesca, ‘‘every- 
thing keeps going up.” She was en- 
gaged upon the weekly books and 

*Ac-ac-ac: three A’s denoting a full stop. 


spoke in a tone of heartfelt despair. 

‘‘Well,” I said, ‘‘you’ve known all 
along how it would be. Everybody’s 
told you so.” 
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“*Everybody? Who’s everybody in 
this case?”’ 

“T told you so for one, and Mr. 
Asquith mentioned it several times, and 
so did Mr. McKenna.” 

“T have never,” she said proudly, 
“discussed my weekly books with 
Messrs. Asquith and McKenna. I 
should scorn the action.” 

““That’s all very well,” I said. ‘‘Keep 
them away as far as you can, but they'll 
still get hold of you. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knows your weekly 
books by heart.’ 

“T wish,” she said, ‘“‘he’d add them 
up for me. He’s a good adder-up, I 
suppose, or he wouldn’t be what he is.” 

“He’s fair to middling, I fancy— 
something like me.”’ 

“You!” she said, in a tone of inef- 
fable contefapt. ‘You're no good at 
addition.” 

“Francesca,” I said, ‘‘you wrong me. 
I’m a great deal of good. Of course I 
don’t pretend to be able to run three 
fingers up three columns of figures a yard 
long and to write down the result as 
£7,956 17s. 8d., or whatever it may be 
without a moment’s pause. I can’t 
do that, but for the ordinary rough- 
and-tumble work of domestic addition 
I’m hard to beat. Only if I’m to do 
_ these books of yours there must be 
perfect silence in the room. I mustn’t 
be talked to while I’m wrestling with 
the nineteens and the seventeens in the 
shilling column.” 

“In fact,” said Francesca, 
ought to be a deaf adder.” 

‘Francesca,’ I said, “Show could 
you? Give me the butcher’s book and 
let there be no more jeur de mots 
between us.” 

I took the book, which was a master- 
piece of illegibility, and added it up 
with my usual grace and felicity. 

‘*Francesea,’’ I said as I finished my 
task, “‘my total differs from the butch- 
er’s, but the difference is in his favor, 
not in mine. He seems to have im- 
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parted variety to his calculations by 
considering that it took twenty pence to 
make a shilling, which is a generous 
error. Now let me deal with the baker 
while you tackle the grocer, and then 
we'll wind up by doing the washing- 
book together.” 

The washing-book was a teaser, the 
items being apparently entered in 
Chaldee, but we stumbled through it 
at last. 

“‘And now,” I said, ‘‘we can take up 
the subject of thrift.” 

“T don’t want to talk about it,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘I’m thoroughly tired of it. 
We've talked too much about it 
already. 

““You’re wrong there; we haven’t 
talked half enough. If we had, the 
books wouldn’t have gone up.” 

“They haven’t gone up,’ she said. 
“‘They’re about the same, but we've 
been having less.” 

“Noble creature,’ I said, “do you 
mean to say that you’ve docked me of 
one of my Sunday sausages and the 
whole of my Thursday roly-poly pud- 
ding and never said a word about it?” 

‘*Well, you didn’t seem to notice it, 
so I left it alone.” 

“Ah, but I did notice it,” I said, 
‘‘but I determined tc suffer in silence 
in order to set an example to the 
children.” 

“That was bravely done,” she said. 
“It encourages me to cut down the 
Saturday sirloin.” 

“But what will the servants say? 
They won't like it.” 

“They'll have to lump it then.” 

“But I thought servants never 
lumped it. I thought they always 
insisted on their elevenses and all their 
other food privileges.” 

“‘Anyhow,” she said, “I’m going to 
make a push for economy and the 
servants must push with me. They 
won’t starve, whatever happens.” 

“No, and if they begin to object you 
can talk to them about tonnage.” 
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“That ought to bowl them over. 
But hadn’t I better know what it means 
before I mention it?” 

“Yes, that might be an advantage.” 

““You see,” she said, ‘‘Mrs. Mincer 
devotes to the reading of newspapers 
all the time she can spare from the cook- 
ing of meals and she’d be sure to trip 
me up if I ventured to say anything 
about tonnage.” 

“Learn then,” I said, ‘‘that tonnage 
means the amount of space reserved 
for cargoes on ships—at least I suppose 
that’s what it means, and——” 

““You don’t seem very sure about it. 
Hadn’t you better look it up?” 

“No,” I said. ‘‘That’s good enough 
for Mrs. Mincer. Now if there’s an 
insufficiency of tonnage——” 

“But why should there be an in- 
sufficiency of tonnage?” 

“Because,” I said, ‘‘the Government 
have taken up so much tonnage for 
the purposes of the War. How did 
you think the Army got supplied with 


food and shells and guns and men? 
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Did you think they flew over to France 
and Egypt and Salonica?”’ 

“Don’t be rude,” she said. “TI 
didn’t introduce this question of ton- 
nage. You did. And even now I 
don’t see what tonnage has got to do 
with our sirloin of beef.’’ 

“T will,” I said kindly, “explain it 
to you all over again. We have ample 
tonnage for necessaries, but not for 
luxuries.” 

“But my sirloin of beef isn’t a lux- 
ury.” . 

“For the purpose of my argument,” I 
said, ‘‘it is a luxury and must be treated 
as such.” 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I don’t 
think I’ll bother about tonnage. I'll 
tackle Mrs. Mincer in my own way.” 

“You're throwing away a_ great 
opportunity,” I said. 

‘“‘Never mind,” she said. “If I 
feel I’m being beaten I'll call you in. 
Your power of lucid explanation will 
pull me through.” 

R. C. Lehmann. 





GERMANY AND THE POLISH QUESTION. 


It was said of Napoleon III that suc- 
cess in his enterprises embarrassed him 
almost more than failure; the same is 
true of Germany with regard to the 
Polish Question, Russia at the very 
outset of the war clearly formulated 
her program of Polish unity in the 
Grand Duke’s Manifesto. Austria- 
Hungary is known to aim at making 
Russian and Austrian Poland a new 
autonomous part of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy; not -having the consent of 
Germany, she does not, however, dare 
to proclaim it openly as her program. 
Official Germany has hitherto observed 
a significant silence on the Polish 
Question. Her position with regard 
to the Poles is very different from that 
either of Russia or of Austria-Hungary. 


The Kingdom of Poland is an out- 
lying province of the Russian Empire, 
Galicia is no part of the geographical 
system of Austria, but Posen and West 
Prussia lie close to the very center of 
the Prussian State, between Branden- 
burg and East Prussia; without them 
the spiritual home of the Junkers would 
be broken up. Under no conceivable 
circumstances could Prussia agree to a 
change in the political status of her 
Polish provinces. Russia can afford 
to hold out to the Poles the prospect of 
unity and autonomy, Austria would 
gladly promise them freedom within 
enlarged borders were she not frightened 
of her ‘“‘big brother,” but it is sig- 
nificant that among the leaders of Ger- 
many it is Hindenburg and the Crown 
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Prince who are credited with the desire 
for new acquisitions in Poland; more 
intelligent Germans foresee the dangers 
implied in the strengthening of the 
Polish element in Prussia. But the 
Austrian solution of the Polish Ques- 
tion (should Austria after the war still 
dare to call her soul her own) would 
hardly be much more agreeable to 
Germany than the Russian: in either 
case the recovery of Posen and Danzig 
would become without fail the next 
point in the Polish national program, 
and Germany’s enemies would be 
Poland’s friends. But how, then, is 
Germany to answer the voices demand- 
ing her approval of the Austrian solu- 
tion which reach her from Vienna, 
and still more the voices from Buda- 
pest (as nowadays Magyar seems to be 
better understood in Berlin than Vien- 
nese German)? How is she to satisfy 
her ally, and yet secure herself against 
the ‘‘Polish danger” in the future? 

If Germany’s ‘“‘war-aims”’ are not 
settled, her methods are. Where she 
cannot satisfy her allies at the- expense 
of a third party, she tries to cheat and 
bully them; where she cannot crush 
her victims, she tries to divert their 
hatred towards a third party. Ever 
since the fall of Warsaw careful ob- 
servers have been asking themselves 
by what tricks will Germany try to 
wiggle out of the difficulties which the 
successes of 1915 have created for her 
in Poland? 

A dispatch from Copenhagen pub- 
lished in the Russkoie Slovo of December 
28th (O. S.—i.e., January 10th) seems 
to give some indication of what we might 
call a German scheme. It says that 
the plan, ‘‘of which the authors are the 
Kaiser, Bethmann Hollweg, and Del- 
bruck, proposes to annex to Germany 
the Governments of Lomzha, Suvalki, 
and Courland, and to form the remain- 
ing parts of Russian Poland, together 
with the Governments of Kovno, 
Vilna, Grodno,’ and Minsk, into a 
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Polish kingdom which would remain in 
@ commercial and military union with 
Germany.” 

Whether this information is correct 
in its details or not, the Germans are 
certainly carrying on in Lithuania 
a policy which aims at raising 
Polish hopes and ambitions with 
regard to that country. The small 
and decreasing Polish minority in 
the four Lithuanian and White 
Russian Governments mentioned above 
is being treated far better than are 
the Poles in the kingdom of Poland. 
The procedure of the Germans in 
Luthuania reads like a development of 
the peculiar proclamation ‘‘To the 
Inhabitants of Vilna” published by the 
German General Count Pfeil on Sep- 
tember 18th, 1915. This described 
Vilna as ‘‘a pearl in the glorious King- 
dom of Poland,” and finished with the 
exclamation, ‘“‘God bless Poland!’’— 
which has never yet been uttered by a 
German commander either at Lodz 
or at Warsaw. The Lithuanian com- 
ment on that proclamation is naturally 
indignant. ‘‘One might suppose from 
the style of this proclamation, where 


' the words Poland and Polish are re- 


peated in every line,” says the monthly 
review Pro Lithuania, ‘‘that this com- 
mander wished to make himself an 
instrument of the Polonizing policy.” 
But is it possible to suppose that the 
German Government seriously enter- 
tains the thought of demanding from 
Russia the cession of about 370,000 
square kilometres with nearly 23 mil- 
lion inhabitants? For such is the 
area and population of the territories 
enumerated in the dispatch of the 
Russkoie Slovo. Germany knows that 
she cannot defeat Russia; she is always 
ready to make any peace with her, 
however disagreeable to Austria~-Hun- 
gary, provided it is accompanied by a 
solid re-establishment of German in- 
fluence in Petrograd. Would Germany 
be so keen on peace with Russia if 
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she deluded herself with hopes for the 
realization of the ‘‘ Lithuanian Scheme’’? 
But, asa matter of fact, the German 
Government is not likely ever to 
acknowledge that scheme as their own; 
they merely try to insinuate it to the 
Poles. They want the Poles to claim 
in the East more than is due to them, 
and to forget their old inheritance in 
the West. They wish to start a 
quarrel between the Poles and Russia 
in which, as a point of justice and in- 
terest, the latter could never yield. 
By means of the Lithuanian scheme 
they wish to paralyze among their allies 
the movement in favor of the Austrian 
solution which at present causes them 
so much embarrassment; they mean to 
cause a split among the supporters of 
the latter, and, should Austria remain 
obdurate; to threaten her (even in case 
of victory) with losses where she had 
hoped for gains. The plot is exceed- 
ingly, indeed devilishly, clever. But 
will it find its dupes? 

The population of the four Lithuan- 
ian and White Russian Governments, 
the acquisition of which the scheme 
described by the Russkoie Slovo holds 
out to Poland, amounts to 10 millions. 
According to the official statistics, the 
Great Russians, White Russians, and 
Little Russians together account among 
them for almost. 60 per cent (about 
¢ of them are White Russians). 
Next come the Lithuanians with 20 
per cent, the Jews with 15 per cent, and, 
lastly, the Poles with only 7 per cent. 
Some Polish writers claim the number 
of the Poles in those districts to be 
more than three times that accorded to 
them by the official returns. It is easy 
to juggle with national statistics in a 
backward country where the idea of 
nationality is as yet hardly developed 
among the peasant population. There 
are, e.g., in those districts Roman 
Catholic White Russians, whom on 
grounds fof religion Polish chauvinists 
claim_as their own, just as ethnologizing 
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German officials try to ‘appropriate 
the Lutheran Masurs. If the Poles 
allow themselves to be led by German 
instigations abundant cause for bitter- 
ness and strife will be found in Lith- 
uania. The plan of reuniting ethnic 
Poland would close the account between 
Russia and the Poles, and render even 
more urgent the question of Posen 
and Danzig; hence from the German 
point of view the need for a Lithuanian 
diversion. 

The Austrian solution of the Polish 
Question is dear to the Viennese Hof- 
burg, because, as Mr. Wickham Steed 
says in his book on The Hapsburg 
Monarchy, ‘‘the key to the Hapsburg 
heart lies in the words ‘More acres.’ ’”’ 
But the Lithuanian acres are too many 
and too distant ever to be coveted by 
Austria. Since about the middle of 
the eighteenth century the late geo- 
graphical jongleur and contortionist of 
Europe has embraced the faith of 
arrondissements, and avoids making its 
own shape even more bizarre, and its 
existence even more unreasonable than 
it is at present. Should the Lith- 
uanian idea make headway among the 
Poles, Austria could no longer effective- 
ly press on Germany her own “‘solu- 
tion.” There would be no room for 
Poland and Lithuania within the frame 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
and then even the warmest supporters 
of Austria among the Galician Poles 
could no longer find any reasons for 
continuing to profess their Hapsburg 
faith. Austria would be again threat- 
ened with the loss of Galicia. Thus, 
whilst hopelessly opposed to Russia, 
the supporters of the Polish chauvinist 
ambitions in Lithuania would also 
find themselves estranged from Austria; 
they would solely depend on and work 
pour le roi de Prusse. These seem to be 
the sense and the motives of the Ger- 
man policy in Lithuania. The Ger- 
mans try to draw a red herring across 
the trail and to create confusion among 
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‘ the Poles so as to be able to continue 
throughout the war their silence on the 


Polish Question in peace and in comfort. 
The New Statesman. 


The Insect State. 


After all, Germany knows even now 
that the final solution of the Polish 
Question will not depend on her. 





THE INSECT STATE. 


Michelet, in a famous passage, once 
expressed his sensations at his first 
sight of the head of an ant under the 
microscope. There were the enormous 
brain, suggestive of unlimited intelli- 
gence, the bulging‘eyes, the complicated 
arrangement of mandible and forceps, 
spiked leg and chiseled saw, each per- 
fectly designed as instruments of de- 
struction. But the thing had no face. 
The picture exhibited efficiency, in- 
telligence, and control, divorced al- 
together from any human or moral 
attribute—pity, compassion, anger, af- 
fection, or regret. He imagines a world 
in which the limitation upon the size of 
these insects was removed, and crea- 
tures of intelligence without emotion 
walked the earth—a world whose only 
hope would be in speedy annihilation of 
a thing intolerable and unclean. Pos- 
sibly the gravest danger to the future 
of the human race which exists today, is 
that Germany appears to the outside 
world, not as a country composed of 
Hans, Fritz, Gretchen, or what you will 
—human beings, loving, sorrowing, 
enjoying, all so soon to die—but as a 
kind of enormous insect with bulging 
eyes and efficient brain, utilizing for its 
purposes all knowledges and sciences; 
in which the individuals of the country 
are but like the separate cells which 
ultimately make up the fabric of the 
insect’s being. ‘Those who have stud- 
ied the philosophy of the modern Ger- 
man State—a philosophy full of eviland 
menace to the sons of men—have known 
that, preached in thousands of schools, 
proclaimed by hundreds of professors, 
encouraged by the Central Government 
to spread, by printed and spoken word, 


through all the kindly regions of 
South and Western Germany, this 
“Insect Creed’ was dethroning 
gradually all ancient religions and pieties. 
It is only as seen in practice, however, 
that the world has discovered how 
hideous a thing has thus been fash- 
ioned out of kindly human beings, and 
let loose for the destruction of the world. 
Here is the brain, the governing intelli- 
gence, unmoved by passion, loving not, 
hating not—just choosing so. Here 
are the peoples, educated to blind 
obedience to the command which 
such brain gives—being exonerated 
from responsibility or any moral judg- 
ment of their actions in war, because 
the command comes from above, and 
must be obeyed. Here are (as it were) 
the nutritive cells, which are guaranteed 
sustenance and enlargement if they 


"will accept everything the brain en- 


forces the fighting instruments to under- 
take. And here outside is a world to 
be conquered and consumed in order 
that the creature may develop and grow, 
and trample down all impediments, 
and make all other creatures subserv- 
ient to its authority, or victims of its 
desires, or converted into semblance 
of itself. 

That—spiritually—is modern mili- 
tarist Germany. Those who recognized 
long ago the meaning of its State 
organized teaching were doubtful 
whether, when actually joined in con- 
flict with the civilization of the West, 
the machine would break or bend. It 
has proved effective against all the 
strain put upon it, as much in the realm 
of ideals as in the realm of practical 
affairs. It was to be a State at once 
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remorseless and indifferent. It was to 
preach the necessity for war—under 
an autocratic regime—and the neces- 
sity of blind obedience in that war in 
order to ensure complete victory. It 
was to subordinate everything to the 
military machine, to regard inter- 
national treaties as waste paper, to be 
entirely unmoral, to strike when the 
hour seemed suitable on any pretext; 
to exercise clemency or severity with- 
out emotion but just as each paid—the 
one or the other; and to bring booty, as 
a result of each triumph, so rich that 
personal losses would be forgotten, 
and outrage on men or nations outside 
condoned or approved. All the ac- 
cepted moralities and standards were 
to perish before the sole test of success. 
It was the dream of a madman raised 
into a system of Government; ‘“‘un- 
suited,”” as Bagehot said of another 
society, to such a creature as man, in 
the world in which he lives; whose 
development could only end in calamity 
or revolution. 

“Frightfulness,’’ was vital to the 
system; and it is ‘‘frightfulness’’ which 
has revealed to the free world outside 
that it is not so much up against in- 
dividual torturers and murderers, as 
against a system where torture and 
murder are used—with indifference— 
to attain certain ends. The progress of 
the German Army through Belgium, 
for example, was not an army march- 
ing through Belgium. It was not an 
army conquering Belgium. It was an 
army whose order was, by “‘fright- 
fulness”’ henceforth to render Belgian 
resistance negligible. Above all, it 
was an army whose order was to show 
that all other Belgiums would share the 
fate of Belgium if they resisted any 
marches of any German armies. The 
outrages and atrocities committed in 
Belgium—the violation and murder of 
women and children, the slaughter of 
unarmed civilians, the destruction of 
the villages, the burning of ancient and 
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famous cities—these were not the’ ° 
products of Anger or of Terror. They 
were the products of Policy. Anger; 
as in the Reformation wars, Terror as 
in the September massacres, have. pro- 
duced ‘‘deeds done and counsels taken 
which, if we cannot justify, we may 
sometimes forgive.” But a cruelty 
which is cold and calculating, and done 
for a definite object—the paralysis of a 
nation as the ichneumon fly paralyzes 
the caterpillar, with one piercing of the 
spinal cord, in order to produce a 
‘thost’”’ in which to lay eggs and rear 
up its children out of the dying body of 
its tortured victim—that cruelty is 
something new. If triumphant, or 
even accepted without punishment, it 
carries with it the ruin of a world. It 
resembles nothing so much as the old 
stories of the Italian despot who would 
capture the wife or children of his op- 
ponent and then send the challenge, 
‘*Unless you yield me this territory your 
wife shall be outraged and murdered.” 
‘‘Unless you send me the keys of that 
town your children will be burned alive.” 
And the great tragedy of it all is that it 
succeeds, at least for the moment. 
Every small country round Germany 
has its “literature,’’ controlled by its 
German Minister. Every small coun- 
try is waiting for the possible sting of 
the ichneumon fly. King Constantine 
ot Greece propounds the dilemma to 
which it is impossible to return an 
answer. If I offend you, he declares to 
the British Ambassador, whatever con- 
sequences may follow, I shall yet know 
that my cities will not be burned, old 
men and children’s lives will be re- 
spected, the honor of our women pre- 
served. If I offend Germany I know 
that my cities will be burned, my women 
and children violated, hell let loose in 
Greece. How can you then blame me 
if I prefer to risk your anger and retain 
the friendship of Germany? 

It is intolerable that such a choice 
should be offered to any nation in the 
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world, and no peace can be made until 
such a choice shall be madeimpossible. 
It is intolerable that this cold, passion- 
less Insect State should thus be able to 
turn on as from a tap, now cruelty, 
now clemency, not because it wants to 
be either cruel or clement, but just in 
accordance with whatever pays best. 
In the first invasion of Serbia the Aus- 
trians committed atrocities unspeakable, 
of which the least was the shooting and 
burying alive in long trenches of non- 
combatants, men and women, who had 
been compelled first to dig their own 
grave. In the second invasion of 
Serbia (frightfulness having failed to do 
anything but rouse the whole people to 
hurl the Austrians across the Danube) 
the word had gone forth for ‘‘clemency,”’ 
and the peasants were neither outraged 
nor assassinated. The Armenians were 
annihilated under every circumstance 
of horror and torture which any dis- 
eased or morbid mind cculd imagine, 
by orders directed from  unstantinople, 
when the Government was under the 
control of the Germans, and one word 
from Berlin would have stopped the 
whole thing. The word was not given 


because the Insect State, although hav- ) 


ing no quarrel with Armenians, desired 
a place in the Sun which the Armenians 
occupied, and it was more convenient 
that when its ultimate triumph came, 
they should not be there. On the other 
hand, America must be treated with 
alternative cajolery and flattery, varied 
by the secret and private use of dyna- 
mite to blow up bridges and organize 
the burning of munition buildings by 
strikers. Unfortunately, here one in- 
dividual cell failed the dominant in- 
telligence of the Insect State, and 
Captain von Papen is revealed as writing 
checks of good German money to sys- 
tematic liars, dynamitards, and a 
variety of miscellaneouscriminals. This, 
however,is but a regrettable incident— 
regrettable not in the action, but in 
the discovery of it. And in the mean- 
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time reparation is offered for the killing 
of American women and children, and 
American professors dine with the All- 
Highest, and American journalists tele- 
graph six columns of interviews with 
von Hindenburg, who ascribes his suc- 
cess entirely to Almighty God, or with 
pictures of von Tirpitz looking like a 
venerable American Baptist deacon, 
with a child on each knee and a be- 
nignant smile, asking it he locked like a 
man who would wantonly ceuse the 
death of women and-children. If, on 
the other hand, the Insect State thought 
it advantageous to pick a quarrel with 
America, all these apologies and nego- 
tiations would vanish; and the amply 
fed journalists and professors be swept 
into the sewers; the State being bound 
by no accepted morality, and only con- 
cerned with its own erlargement:— 
‘Loving pot, hating not, just choosing 
so.”’ 

We bave said that it is intolerable 
that a State so organized should con- 
tinue to exist—to keep all Europe in 
terror for successive thirty or forty 
years—then plunge it into such in- 
describable calamity as that in which 
today Europe has little to show the 
world but blood and tears. But there 
is one worse tragedy still: if it can 
prove itself so powerful that all the 
world has to break up its free systems 
and accepted moralities, and organize 
itself into similar Insect States. One 
can see the process beginning already 
today. Reputable publicists in Eng- 
land are calling out for ‘‘reprisals’’; 
because Germany has killed so many 
English women and children, therefore 
we should kill so many German women 
and children. The lust for revenge is 
thinly disguised under the plea that such 
‘“‘reprisals’’ would restrain the German 
system of frightfulness. Everyone 
who knows anything of the German 
governing mind knows that it is com- 
pletely careless how many German 
women and children are killed by us. 
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{t knows that such action would excite 
amongst the people it has educated 
into its philosophy, not a demend fo: 
no Zeppelin outrages, but a demand for 
more Zeppelin outrages. The con- 
trolling brain of Germany would prob- 
ably be exceedingly glad for us to 
begin the deliberate slaughter of non, 
combatants. Its power would be 
strengthened and renewed at home by 
ferocity and fear, its own infamies 
would be paralleled today and through 
all time by the counter infamies of its 
enemies; the old reproach would receive 
fresh meaning, ‘‘ Art thou become as we 
are? Art thou become even as one of 
us?”’ In similar fashion funds col- 
lected to reward sailors for ‘‘stifling 
their natural instincts of humanity” 
and allowing enemies to drown at sea 
unrescued, are all to Germany’s satis- 
taction. The death of a few sailors 
matters nothing to the Insect State so 
long as it can demonstrate England 
allying herself with Germany in smash- 
ing to pieces the tradition and historic 
law of the sea. In such ways the 
Insect State can thus drag us down to 
its own level, and secure that our 
national lite shall be poisoned, not only 
today, but in all future time. 

No; all hope for the future lies, not in 
accepting German war philosophy, 
but in breaking the machine which has 
converted to that philosophy the bulk 
of the German people. There can be 
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only three ends to the war. Germany 
may be beaten. The war may end in 
a stalemate. Germany may win. The 
first is the only one compatible with 
the measure of civilization and freedom 
which Europe possessed before the war. 
‘*A drawn battle” means all free peoples 
converting themselves into Insect 
States—an American, a Russian, a 
British Imperial, a Mid-European— 
equipped for fighting, thinking firstly 
and secondly and lastly of fighting, the 
arts of peace gradually sinking under a 
military caste rule, every penny which 
can be sucked from rich or poor devoted 
to the ever-increasing scientific per- 
fection cf bombs, poisonous gases, and 
instruments that murder promiscu- 
ously from the sky or in the depths of 
the ocean. It is a world, indeed, as 
Sir Edward Grey said in a recent speech, 
in which no sane man would care longer 
to live; the end of all the high hopes 
and dreams of men. We are convinced 
that the first issue is not impossible. 
We believe that we can destroy the 
Insect State without converting the 
free peoples of Western Europe into 
Insect States themselves. For such a 
consummation we should be prepared to 
accept all necessary sacrifices and 
renouncements, knowing indeed that it 
might carry with it the return of the 
people of Germany to sanity and 
freedom and the moral law of 
nations. 





THE OLD CLO’ CULT. 


Everyone in the last twelve months 
has come into touch, in one form or 
another, with the old elo’ cult—the 
notion that it is patriotic at this time to 
go about in frayed trousers and a shiny 


coat. According to this new standard 
of living, ton has to be measured in- 
versely. A bulge at the knees is a pass- 
port to the highest circles; a slip of 
refurbishing velvet passed about the 


worn collar of an overcoat whose lines 
time and the omnibus have obliterated 
ranks, according to the sartor resartus 
of our day, with court dress or the 
appointments of a Brummel. Let all 
people who wish to show their loyalty 
and sense of the country’s need, say 
these earnest counselors, cling to their 
old clothes as long as their old clothes 
will agree to cling. For the white and 
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shiny seams there is ink; for the soils of 
the passing months there is ammonia; 
and men in difficulty have been known 
to perform wonders upon shabby but- 
tons with the silk covering of a dis- 
carded umbrella. By these means the 
appalling bad form of appearing pub- 
licly in anything new may be indef- 
initely postponed. This applies, of 
course, equally to the other sex. For 
women, indeed, who possess by nature 
infinitely more resource in the matter 
of making old things as good as new, 
anything which suggests even so much 
as a recent visit to Jay’s, or Peter 
Robinson’s, must be accounted in the 
worst of possible taste. According to 
the old clo’ cult, shopping in these days, 
even at the sales, is the mark of a par- 
venu. The best people are at home. 
The men are ironing their trousers and 
the women are putting a thin disguise 
upon the faded fashions of last year. 


The old clo’ cult is at present in its 


infancy. It has not yet been sys- 
tematized. Obviously it would be of 


great advantage to those who do not 
like to incur the odium of being out of 
the general fashion if they could be 
systematically catered for, in this new 
way of dressing, by their tailors and 


milliners. However much we may 
strive after the correct degree of dowdi- 
ness, there must come a time when it is 
necessary to order something new; and 
this means that for a few weeks at 
any rate we must consent to appear 
branded publicly as a band-box out- 
sider. This must be extremely painful 
to sensitive followers of the mode— 
as painful as, in the old days, it would 
have been for them to appear out-at- 
elbows or shabbily booted. Could not 
the period of wearing down our clothes 
to the requisite degree of wear and tear 
be suitably provided for by the trades- 
people? Why should we not have 
an industry analogous to the manu- 
facture of antique furniture. When it 
was discovered that old furniture was 
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chic, and that new furniture was vulgar, 
when it became a sign of good taste to 
have worm-holes in the table and alack 
of geometry in the sideboard, there im- 
mediately arose, somewhere in Bir- 
mingham, an industry to supply fur- 
niture in the fashion. Furniture three 
hundred years old, with worm-holes 
and smoke stains and all the ancient 
irregularities, could shortly be supplied 
at a month’s notice from the factory. 
Is not the analogy complete? Is there 
not, in the old clo’ cult, a new field for 
tailors and milliners—an antique de- 
partment where suits or costumes 
could be turned out at a week’s notice 
with bulges, shiny seams, stains and 
frays—all defying the most expert 
critic to distinguish them from the 
genuinely worn article? Here, too, 
would be a new and unlimited field for 
the taste of the customer. He could 
wear his soils as the ladies of Sheridan’s 
day wore their patches. The leaders of 
fashion would be able to exercise the 
nicest discrimination in setting the 
exact and golden mean of dowdiness. 
According as the word came from head- 
quarters, we might order our tailors to 
make us a suit six months old or twelve 
months old. Or one would say: “I 
want an dvercoat which will suggest 
that I have worn it continually for 
sixty-three weeks; and that last Satur- 
day morning, when my little car broke 
down, I injudiciously had it on when I 
was trying to find out what was wrong 
with the transmission.’’ With time 
one might even require one’s suits, 
surreptitiously new, to be more or less 
autobiographical. New clothes hither- 
to have expressed the taste of their 
wearer. Henceforth they might be 
made to express his history. 

But this is to anticipate. At present 
the conscientious believer in the old 
clo’ cult, unless he be willing to buy 
clothes second-hand (a revolting idea 
which could never be really popular), 
has periodically to face the discomfort 
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of appearing publicly in a new suit with 
the incidental risk of being snubbed by 
his more correct and shabby acquaint- 
ances. But stay: there is one practical 
way for the time being of avoiding this 
unpleasantness. Why not reverse the 
old relations of master and servant? 
The valet once had a reversionary in- 
terest in his employer’s wardrobe: 
similarly the lady’s maid. Why should 
not the more sensitive among our 
leaders of fashion transpose the old 
arrangement? Let the valet be com- 
pelled to take his share of the ward- 
robe in advance. Let him be thrust into 
the street to incur the odium of wearing 
brand-new clothes. If he objects, raise 
his wages. Then, when the suit is 
judged sufficiently dilapidated to pass 
muster, let it be resumed by his em- 
ployer. 

These remarks apply, of course, only 
to those followers of the fashion who 


have become devotees of the old 


clo’ cult. Some of us are not greatly 
worrying about these things just now. 
We are content to go on much as before 
the war. Never having spent exces- 
sive time or money upon fine apparel, 
our consciences have less easily admitted 
the infection of the latest craze. We 
look upon these troubles of the world of 
fashion with a certain aloofness. These 
little things are undoubtedly troubling 
some of our friends; and therefore they 
must needs engage our interest and 
sympathy. Partly one ascribes this 
The Saturday Review. 
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misgiving as to new clothes to the same 
source as explains much of the less 
responsible talk concerning thrift at 
thistime. It would seem to be a kind of 
‘reversion to medisval asceticism. Sack- 
cloth and ashes, translated into modern 
terms, appear as the old clo’ cult and the 
down glasses campaign. Well: it is 
wholesome enough in so far as it re- 
bukes the upstart spendthrifts at whom 
so many Government speeches have 
recently been leveled. But one thing, 
perhaps, is worth observing. This old. 
clo’ cult and all it implies is curiously 
indigenous to these islands. It is not, 
for example, in Paris; and one cannot 
help thinking it would not survive 
for very long in London if London were 
equally distant with Paris from the seat 
of war. We should not then have the 
time or inclination to worry as to what 
we should eat, what we should drink, or 
wherewithal we should be clothed. We 
should be more bitterly concentrated 
upon our work in working hours and 
less given to searching our consciences 
when the work was put away. The 
patriotism which wears old trousers in 
St. James Street would somehow or 
other find a more forcible vent in other 
directions. We should, in a word, be 
more natural. The old clo’ cult is the 
self-consciousness of uneasy people, who 
are very sensible that the war is a very 
terrible affair, but have not yet dis- 
covered how to express their sense of it 
in a reasonable way. 
John Palmer. 





BLACK LOOKS. 


Black looks are very powerful. Most 
men and most women are afraid to meet 
them, and almost unconsciously alter 
their course to avoid them. They 
produce discomfort around them ‘‘as 
far as the eye can reach.” As a rule 
they are not the weapon of those in 
authority. They are chiefly used in 


self-defense by people not otherwise 
armed. The black looks of a valued 
subordinate seem sometimes hardly 
endurable, especially when they are 
directed against the man who suggests 
any form of innovation. We have 
sometimes wondered how often an 
employer about to make some serious 
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change in the conduct of his affairs, a . 


man with his hand, so to speak, upon the 
forelock of time, has loosened his hold 
and lost his chance because of a black 
look. In smaller matters, at any rate, 
we all do and leave undone under the 
influence of this tiny fear. We hardly 
like to say to ourselves how much we 
mind it, it seems so childish and absurd. 
Men, we think, are greater cowards 
than women where looks are concerned. 
For instance, they dare not leave a 
shop without buying, and that though 
the shopman may. confess that he has 
not got the thing they are asking for. 
One of the best arguments against 
the system of tips lies, we think, in the 
fact that they are so often nothing but 
the price of a look. We do not give 
them because the recipient has, in our 
eyes, deserved them, or. because we 
want to do him a kindness, or because 
we would uphold a system. We give 
them to avoid a black look, or to buy a 
grateful one. Here and there we find 
some one for whom looks mean nothing. 
One sees very selfish and very unselfish 
people who are indifferent to a face of 
thunder. To aman entirely bent upon 


his own comfort no one’s mood matters | 


but his own. On the other hand, there 
are a few genial people who delight in 
dispelling a storm. They like to try 
conclusions in a temperamental wrest- 
ling match. Again, some jaunty souls 
are rather amused by the black looks of 
grown-up people just as we are all 
rather amused by the black looks of a 
pouting child. We suppose it is the 
contrast between the child’s anger and 
impotence which makes us inclined to 
laugh, and the same thing is true of all 
black Jooks in some sense; but only 
exceptional persons see the humor of the 
situation. 

But if black looks are widely detested, 
those who indulge in them are very 
frequently ‘ad-nired. In books, and we 
think in real life, men with stern and 
lowering countenances are flattered by 
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the fair sex. Chronic black looks seem 
less odious than occasional - ones. 
Have we not all known handsome, 
frowning boys whose families wor- 
shiped them, and ‘who were cer- 
tainly much run after by .women 
when they grew up?. We think, how- 
ever, that the fashion is changing, and 
that these black-visaged heroes have 
for the most part had their day, - It is 
still common to hear an old woman say 
of some old man upon whose handsome 
brow the clouds of quick-coming anger 
have settled permanently: ‘‘He was 
immensely admired when he was 
young. He might have married any- 
one. Dear me! how well I remember 
how much So-and-so and So-and-so 
were in love with him!” It is not 
only to men, either, that constant 
black looks are forgiven—and here the 
fashion is coming in rather than going 
out. Gentleness is not so much ad- 
mired in the fair sex as it was. We see 
striking girls, whose mothers dread 
their black looks, who have exceptional 
chances of marriage. Oddly enough, 
it is rare to see an old maid of the 
particular type we are thinking of. 
Old maids—we except some old maid- 
servants—seldom look threatening. 
They look sad, or sour, or fanatical 
often enough, but it is very seldom 
that they look black. We wonder what 
would be the experience of school- 
mistresses in this matter. We believe 
they would say that the type of girls 
who sulk and get angry—together, of 
course, with the sweetest and most 
womanly types—all marry. The truth 
is that significance is an integral part of 
charm, and is not infrequently mistaken 
for it when standing alone. 

Do the people who constantly indulge 
in black looks know that they do it? 
We are inclined to think that they do. 
We believe that they know, and seldom 
repent. The remembrance of hasty 
words is apt to be disagreeable, even if 
we have got our own way by their 
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means. Those who use them feel 
foolish, and possibly even remorseful, 
when their anger abates. But in black 
looks there is nothing to regret, and it 
may be that the sense of dignity that 
they give to those who put them on is 
pleasurable. Apart from dignity, many 
people take a sportive pleasure in 
frightening others. It is not unknown 
for & friend to tell“a friend that a third 
person is much afraid of him, and 
occasionally the compliment would 
seem to be acceptable. To be able to 
reflect that, without having said a word, 
we have rendered some one else un- 
comfortable ought certainly not to 
please us, but it sometimes does. To 
produce fear by very subtle methods 
and without any reason is to many not 
very noble natures what, for want of a 


better phrase, we must call part of the 


social game. Such looks can perhaps 
hardiy be called black looks, yet they 
partake of the nature of these, though 
in an. ultra-refined form, and upon 
analysis the one can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the other. In order 
to produce a discouraging effect some 


one deliberately excludes from his . 


facial expression all suggestion of sym- 
pathy, geniality, or frankness, and 
whether we say that he looks black or 
he looks haughty we mean the same 
thing. Some difference does no doubt 
exist, for black looks are cast up as a 
rule, and haughty looks down. Real black 
looks, in their simpler form, are ina meas- 
ure excused by temper. The other sort of 
disagreeable looks are without excuse. 

There was an old notion, now only 
current in the nursery, that the human 
eye had power to paralyze even lions 
and bulls. No grown-up person believes 
it; but without doubt certain men of 
genius have had a strange power to 
lower the mental energy and capacity of 
those with whom they were in close 
contact by fixing their eyes upon them. 
This has of course been -constantly 
said of more than one well-known states- 
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‘man in the near past. Personally, we 


are inclined to think that this fierce 
and almost malevolent look was in no 
way connected with their greatness. It 
belongs to not a few small people. Can 
‘ve not all think of some one—it may be 
@ man or it may be a woman—whose 
eyes it is difficult to meet for any 
length of time? Heor she does not look 
insolent, or critical, or interrogatory, 
but repels and confuses. For persons 
who are conscious of it, it is an absolute 
bar to sympathy. On the other hand, it 
makes an impression upon inferior na- 
tures of a kind not altogether disagree- 
able, and we believe those who are cursed 
with these looks are proud of them, 
partly because they share them withafew 
people who have much to be proud of. 

But when all is said, the eye has 
little power to wound, though it has 
so much to fascinate, and can exercise 
so good or so evil an influence. The 
scars which never go away are made 
by the tongue. The present writer 
was told the other day a story of two 
English soldiers who were overheard in 
a train discussing their officer. On the 
whole they liked—or shall we say they 
kindly excused?—him. Taking every- 
thing into account, he was not, they said, 
a bad chap; and one man would have 
gone the length of calling him a good 
one, if “it wasn’t for his d—d sarker- 
zam”’ (sarcasm). Sarcasm is a power 
which sometimes arouses literal hatred 
in its victims, though when it is accom- 
panied by wit it is in the end generally 
forgiven. Inferior sarcasm, the sort 
which looks at first sight like nothing 
but a whip and which feels like one 
when applied, is not, as a rule, an in- 
strument of discipline at all. Very 
few men use it simply to keep order. 
They sting their neighbors lest they 
should be disregarded by them. Like 
black looks, it is first and foremost a 
method of self-assertion. It is not 
impossible to assert oneself by kindness, 
even when the kindness is only verbal, 
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but it is likely to be a slower process. 
It is possible to assert oneself by looking 
pleasant, but it takes a very long while. 


A tendency to self-assertion is a very - 


ugly quality unless it is found in con- 
junction with very potent virtue; 
The Spectator. 
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then it may be transformed into ambi- 
tion. Even in its lower forms it is 
hardly to be regarded as a vice, but it 


_fuins.what we may call the appearance 


of the character without fundamentally 
affecting the moral health. 
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Under the characteristically pungent 
title ‘‘Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part’’—which is also the title of the 
opening paper in the volume—ex- 
President Roosevelt groups a number of 
his recent speéches and magazine ar- 
ticles relating to the great war and the 
responsibilities and obligations of the 
United States. Taken together, these 
dozen or more chapters constitute a 
Gospel of Preparedness, and a very virile 
and energetic Gospel it is. Mr. Roose- 
velt is not a master of the art of bal- 
ancing phrases, and he expresses him- 
self sometimes in a too explosive 
fashion, but there is never any mis- 
taking his meaning. For example, in 
this: ‘‘ Let this nation fear God and take 
its own part. Let it, at whatever cost, 
unflinchingly stand for the right when 
the right is menaced by the might which 
backs wrong. Let it furthermore re- 
member that the only way in which 
~ successfully to oppose wrong which is 
backed by might is to put over againstit 
right which is backed by might.” 
And this: ‘‘That hoary falsehood which 
declares that it takes two to make a 
quarrel. It did not take two nations 
to make the quarrel that resulted in 


“Germany trampling Belgium into the | 


m 6," It is no more true that it takes 


two'to make a quarrel in international 
matters than it is to make the same 
assertion about’ a highwayman who 
holds up a passerby or a blackhander 
who kidnaps a child. The people who 
do not make quarrels, who are not of- 
fensive, who give no cause for anger, 
are those who ordinarily furnish the 
victims of highwaymen, blackhanders 
and white-slavers. Criminals always 


attack the helpless if possible. In © 
exactly similar fashion aggressive and ~ 
mnilitarist nations attack weak nations 
where it is possible. Weakness always 
invites attack. Preparedness usually, 
but not always, averts it.” Among — 
the subjects which he discusses after 


this fashion are ‘‘Warlike Power the ~ 
Prerequisite for the Preservation of ~ 


Social Values,” “Where There is a | 
Sword for Offense There Must be a | 


Sword for Defense,’ “America First— ~ 
a Phrase or a Fact?” “International | 


Duty and Hyphenated Americanism,” : 
and ‘Peace Insurance by Prepared- ~ 
ness Against War.”’ George H. Doran Co. 4 


The development of the submarine as 
@ practical engine of war has been so 
rapid that there are few who realize 
that the idea of such a craft is three 
centuries old—figuring as ‘an invisible 
eel” in one of Ben Jonson’s plays— 
and that the first American submarine, 
the only submarine then afloat in the 
world, David Bushnell’s “Turtle,” was 
among the war-craft in New York 
harbor in September, 1776. These 
facts and many others are told in Farn- 
ham Bishop’s “The Story of the 
Submarine’ (The Century Co.), which 
after a rapid review of submarine 
development, describes and pictures the 
submarine of today, and the part whieh 
it is playing in the great war. Mr. 
Bishop’s book, while based on full 
technical knowledge, is intended for 
untechnical readers, the man, and the ~ 
boy, in the street. It is intensely 


interesting and there is not a dull page 


init. There are sixty illustrations from — 
photographs and drawings. ; 








